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HATEVER may be the logical and literary 

V V) merits of Lord Balfour’s Note on inter- 

Allied debts there can be no doubt about 
its effects upon the forthcoming Anglo-French con- 
versations ; and those effects are almost wholly deplor- 
able. We have surrendered to America the initiative 
with regard to any possible financial settlement. Our 
hands are now tied. We are no longer in a position 
to offer the French Government any material quid pro 
quo for the sacrifices which it is reported to be willing 
to make—on terms—in the matter of German Repar- 
ation payments. Therefore the concessions are not 
likely to be made, or not at any rate in the immediate 
future. Some people, of course, may hold that this 
will not really make any difference, that France could 
not in any case have been bribed—by the cancellation 
of a debt which she has never intended to pay—to 
forgo a single penny of the indemnity which she thinks 
it possible to extract from Germany; and at bottom, 
no doubt, this view is sound enough. The attitude of 
France towards the problem of Reparations is strictly 
practical and is likely, in the long run, to be influenced 
solely by her own estimate of Germany’s ability to pay. 
If she consents to a moratorium it will not be because 
we have bribed or persuaded her to do so, but because 
she believes that no other course is financially practic- 
able. There are signs that she believes that already, 
but there would be much more likelihood of her acting 
on that belief if we could offer her some concrete justi- 
fication for doing so. However, we cannot. 

* * * 

In the House of Commons on Thursday the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer stated that taxation in France 
amounts to £9 per head, whilst taxation in this country 
is already £17 per head. It will be higher still if we 











are to pay America and at the same time cancel the 
French debt. There is a natural readiness in this 
country to adopt a generous policy, especially in matters 
of finance; a Government might be turned out for 
having been too extravagant, but never for having been 
too generous. Nevertheless it is gradually being borne 
in upon us that there is a limit beyond which we cannot 
afford to go and that before we indulge in the luxury 
of cancelling the obligations of our debtors we must 
make sure of our ability to satisfy our creditors. If 
Sir Robert Horne’s figures are correct—and they are 
certainly supported by the calculations which we 
published last week in a special article—it becomes 
almost impossible for the Government to ask the 
British taxpayer to shoulder a heavier burden than he 
already bears. The present official poverty of France 
is very largely a matter of inadequate and inefficient 
methods of taxation. The French people appear, even 
to the casual observer, to be far more prosperous than 
the people of this country. The spectacle of the 
“* devastated areas”’ has a certain melodramatic force, 
but it does not imply any such widespread personal 
poverty as exists at present in Great Britain. The 
peasants and tradesmen of devastated France have 
their stockings full of the pay of millions of British 
soldiers—who are to-day starving in our streets. We 
hope that the conversations this week-end between 
Mr. Lloyd George and M. Poincaré will be conducted 
on a strictly realistic basis. 
* * * 


The request of the Greek Government that its troops 
should be allowed to occupy Constantinople created a 
very brief sensation. Greece is not in a position to 
defy the Allies—her financial necessities are far too 
serious and pressing for that—and she cannot have 
supposed for a moment that the permission she asked 
would be granted. She might be well-advised, if she 
were able, to act without regard to the opinion of London 
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or Paris, for the Supreme Council has always shown 
itself pliant towards the aspirations of those who have 
set its authority at naught, and certainly Great Britain 
is not going to undertake any further military obli- 
gations in the Near East. Defiance, however, is not 
possible for Greece and we are obliged, therefore, to 
assume that her demand was a mere political gesture. 
As such it is justified. If we refuse to allow her to 
occupy the Turkish capital we are bound to offer her 
some other means of bringing to an end a disastrous 
struggle. The Supreme Council has much to answer 
for, but in all its record there is nothing less defensible 
than its miserably indecisive policy in the Near East. 
The Greek Note is in effect merely a demand for a 
decision ; and that is a demand which must be granted. 
* * * 


The Prime Minister may have been right in his 
judgment that the way to treat the motion in the House 
of Commons on Wednesday on the grievances of the 
Indian Civil Service was to eulogise its character and 
labours and to announce that its status and power must 
be maintained. But all the same, these tactics 
deprived the House of what should have been a valuable 
debate on the subject opened by Sir Samuel Hoare 
and Sir W. Joynson-Hicks. The latter gave some 
striking statistics illustrating the rapid Indianisation 
of the public services. Under the Montagu scheme 
the covenanted Civil Service is, in the end, to be 48 per 
cent. Indian. At the present rate of progress this 
result, it is estimated, will be attained within nine 


years. Out of 174 appointments made since 1915 in. 


the Indian Medical Service, 101 have been filled by 
Indians. The Education Service is already 87 per 
cent. Indian, the Engineering Service 38 per cent., 
while the various agricultural services are still 75 per 
cent. European. Now, if this remarkable movement of 
Indianisation stood alone, it is obvious that able young 
Englishmen in the universities would be increasingly 
turning away from official careers in India; but there 
is much more in it than that. The fall in the rupee, 
rising prices, and the ruinous cost of steamer passages 
and of holidays in the hill stations, have, together, 
cut the real value of the civilian’s salary and pension 
in half; while his work is being done under ever-growing 
difficulties. First, there is the atmosphere of a swiftly- 
changing India, and, secondly, there is the shadow 
of a fear that the wonderful order of beings to which 
he belongs may be nearing the end of its day. In 
such circumstances, it is plain, British public servants in 
India can hardly feel that their cause is advanced or 
their future protected by the Prime Minister’s assurance 
that they are entitled to every kind of support that 
Parliament and the Imperial Government can give 
them. 
** * * 

The American railroad strike, instead of being ended 
by President Harding’s intervention, shows signs of 
spreading beyond the workshop men, just as the com- 
panies are refusing to comply with the President’s 
formula for a resumption of work. For the past fort- 
night there has been only one obstacle to settlement— 
the Unions’ insistence that returning strikers must 
not be deprived of their seniority rights. ‘The companies 
contend that the admission of this claim would mean 
a grave injustice to the men who have stayed at their 





jobs, often at great risk. It is important to note that 
the claim of the Unions was virtually conceded by the 
President in his proposals, which consequently had the 
appearance of slightly favouring the strikers. On the 
other hand, his action and tone in connection with the 
coal strike implied that the Federal Government had 
taken sides with the mining companies against a vast 
body of workers in revolt against intolerable conditions, 
The chances now are that the war in both fields, which 
has been ruinous beyond all precedent, will be ended 
by force of necessity. But its cessation cannot mean 
settlement, on even a temporary basis, unless some such 
man as Mr. Hoover, who as Secretary of Commerce has 
great influence but little power, should be able to 
persuade the governing groups in industry that they 
must cease their campaign against organised labour, 
abandon their hostility to impartial inquiry, and adopt 
a less obscurantist attitude towards workers’ repre- 
sentation and public control. 
* * * 


The Government has established a Cabinet Committee 
to consider the whole question of trade and unemploy- 
ment; but it has refused to make any promise that 
this Committee will have fresh legislative proposals 
ready for the autumn session. The official attitude 
still appears to be that the unemployed are provided 
for under the Unemployment Insurance Act up to the 
middle of next year, and that the hardships of the 
local authorities have been sufficiently met by the 
abolition of the gap. This at any rate is the tenor 
of the replies recently given by Dr. Macnamara and 
Sir Alfred Mond, while the Prime Minister and Mr. 
Chamberlain hint darkly at the great things to be 
expected of the new Cabinet Committee. This Com- 
mittee probably owes its existence largely to the results 
of the recent by-elections: whether it is more than 
window-dressing, and a convenient means of putting 
off inquisitive questions, still remains to be seen. A 
little while ago it was fashionable to suggest that the 
depression was ending, and that the main body of the 
unemployed would shortly be absorbed in industry. 
But, although their number has diminished, it is now 
clear enough that no more than a fraction of them are 
likely to be absorbed in the near future. The most 
serious aspect of this protracted unemployment is not 
the money which it costs in unproductive relief, but the 
steady deterioration of character and capacity for 
good work which is bound to result from it. The longer 
it continues, the worse, from this point of view, It 
becomes. The policy of doles, to which the Govern- 
ment still in fact adheres, is steadily manufacturing 
unemployables_ and at an increasing rate. 


* * * 


The Committee established by the Government to 
consider the future of the Rents Act is already getting 
to work. Its terms of reference seem virtually to direct 
it to report in favour of the continuance of the Act mn 
some form, and the practical question is, therefore, 
to what extent it will recommend modifications. The 
Association of Property Owners is demanding the 
removal of all restrictions on rents, and citing in support 
statistics to show that rents have increased far less 
than in proportion to the cost of living. As far as the 
larger property owners are concerned, we see little 
cause for sympathy. The immense rise in the value 
of property above the Rents Act limit enabled them to 
sell at inflated prices, which more than offset any 4 
ship sustained through legal restrictions on rel® 
raising. It has been impossible for the middle-class 
to get a house except by buying at an extortionate 
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price, or paying an even more extortionate rent. Some 
small owners, whose property is wholly within the 
Rents Act limit, have, no doubt, been unable to increase 
their receipts in proportion to the rise in prices; but 
most of them have benefited by the entire disappearance 
of empty houses, and the less exacting attitude in regard 
to repairs and maintenance which the house shortage 
has forced upon tenants. On the whole, the owners 
have very little to complain about, and the tenants 
a good deal. The removal of restrictions would doubt- 
less enable many owners to get rich quick ; but that is 
hardly in itself a desirable public object. The Rents 
Act is capable of much improvement ; but its disappear- 
ance as long as the house famine lasts is out of the 
question. 
* * * 


At the end of last week, it seemed that a further 
crisis was on the point of developing in the engineering 
industry. Each of the four groups among which the 
engineers are divided voted against the acceptance 
of the wage reductions demanded by the employers 
—in most cases by very heavy majorities. The Execu- 
tives, however, recognising the impossibility of a renewed 
stoppage of work following so hard upon the national 
lock-out, advised the men to accept the reductions, 
despite the ballot vote, and their advice was everywhere 
taken. 16s. 6d. a week, in three instalments, therefore, 
comes off the engineers’ wages, bringing them down to 
a point considerably below the pre-war standard. 
Nor is the end of their troubles yet in sight. The 
employers intend, it appears, to use the occasion to 
enforce a general acceptance of payment by results, 
which has been strongly resisted hitherto by a number 
of the trades concerned. Negotiations are now pro- 
ceeding on this point, with a view to defining the 
conditions under which employers will have general 
freedom to introduce any system of payment by results. 
For the present, the triumph of the employers in the 
engineering industry is very complete in appearance, 
for as the Unions cannot call a strike, they have prac- 
tically to acquiesce in whatever the employers choose 
to demand. We fancy, however, that their triumph 
will be far less complete when it is translated into 
terms of workshop practice. Concessions wrung by 
superior force from the Unions are not always easy 
to make effective in the shops. The engineering 
employers may yet have cause to regret their inability 
to understand the practical advantages of a con- 
ciliatory temper. 

* * * 


Italy has had this week a further experience of the 
“general strike,” directed against the proposal to 
include representatives of the Fascisti and other “ Right” 
Parties in the new Facta Government. In this case, 
the strike seems to have been in fact only partial, a 
good number of workers in the vital services having 
remained at work, despite the collaboration of all the 
Labour groups in the strike call. The Labour bodies, 
indeed, can at present act at all only under very great 
handicaps. During the past year, their administrative 
organisation has been largely broken up by the Fascisti. 
Hundreds of Labour halls and offices have been burnt 
down, and hundreds of Trade Union officials have 

n driven by armed terrorism from their posts. 
The appointment of the Prefect of Turin as Minister of 
the Interior in the new Government is supposed to 
indicate an intention to put down the Fascisti terror ; 
but it is difficult to believe that a Government very 
like the last, and including representatives of the 

Right ” Parties, though not of the Fascisti themselves, 
will show the courage required to restore order. Yet 
it is clear that the present situation cannot last much 
longer. Either the Fascisti must be put down, or the 
responsibility, as well as the actual control of internal 





affairs, must pass into their hands. The one real hope 
seems to lie in a working accommodation between the 
Socialist and Popular Parties; and that is a rather 
remote prospect. 

* 


An Irish correspondent writes :—As the advance of 
the National troops threatens the safety of their main 
positions in the South, the Irregulars are resisting 
more stubbornly. They have been fighting excep- 
tionally hard at Kilmallock, realising that the loss of 
the town, which is now surrounded on three sides, 
means in all probability the turning of their whole line 
in Cork. In spite of the fact that, as General O’Duffy 
admits, they had concentrated in superior numbers 
in this area, they never ventured to attempt even a 
local offensive. This lack of initiative is in itself an 
admission of defeat, because, while they are at their 
maximum strength, their opponents are only beginning 
seriously to mobilise their available resources of man- 
power. Even where inferior in numbers the National 
forces are so conscious of their superiority that they 
are pressing hard at every point where an opportunity 
offers. They met the concentration at Kilmallock 
by a thrust at the centre of the Irregular line which 
has given them possession of the town of yo 
and enables them to menace Cashel and Clonmel. 
This systematic hammering is beginning to tell on the 
nerves of the Irregulars, and though they make a bold 
show of defiance their leaders are by no means happy. 
Wild sniping after dark in Dublin and tip-and-run raids 
in unprotected areas are a poor set-off against the 
truimphant march of General M’Keon’s forces through 
the West and the clearing of the Midlands. 


* * * 


Rumours of a peace move are in the air, but these 
seem to be no more than a tactical manceuvre on the 
part of the mutineers, designed, if possible, to create 
difficulties for the Government by exploiting the 
natural desire of Irishmen to end the horrors of fratri- 
cidal strife. In some quarters which cannot be accused 
of sympathising with the political ambitions of the 
Irregulars the cry is heard that if a truce could be 
arranged everything else could easily be settled. These 
people forget that a truce existed for months, and broke 
down simply because the armed opponents of the Treaty 
persisted in their demand that the tail should wag the 
dog, and, not content with argument, proceeded to 
put their doctrines into practice at the expense of the 
ordinary citizen. Nothing that has happened since 
holds out any hope that the mutineers have changed 
their views. So far from offering concessions they 
speak and act as if a beaten and discredited faction has 
the right, because it has the desire, to override the will 
of the nation. No doubt the Irregulars are bluffing 
heavily, but it is this sort of bluff which it would be 
political insanity to tolerate. It is a significant fact 
that opinion in the liberated areas is solidly against 
any idea of compromise. People in these districts 
have experienced at first hand the blessings of so-called 
Republican rule, and the more they have seen of it 
the more firmly they are resolved to make no terms 
with it. By their reluctance to shed blood, even at 
the cost of running grave military risks, the Govern- 
ment have shown their anxiety not to push matters 
to extremes, but they are convinced, and the country 
endorses their view, that no peace proposals can be 
accepted, or even discussed, which do not provide 
for the complete disarmament of the mutineers and a 
recognition by them of the sovereign authority of 
Parliament. In this connection the death of Mr. Harry 
Boland, who was shot in an attempt to resist arrest, 
is a grave misfortune. Though a strong partisan, he 
possessed shrewder political insight than the majority 
of the men associated with Mr. de Valera; and while 
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he was certain to drive a hard bargain for his side, it 
was generally recognised that when negotiations were 
opened his influence would have been used with some 


regard for moderation and sanity. 
* * * 


Po.itTicaL CORRESPONDENT writes : Apart from the Govern- 
ment programme, which may be discounted as guesswork, 
it is impossible at the moment to foresee the probable 

course of the remainder of this year’s session. Should the Free 
State Parliament be able within the next three months to make 
up for lost time, of which there is at present no visible prospect, 
Ireland would necessarily be the main theme of the autumn 
sittings, and would thus revert to her traditional role of blocking 
the way. In any event there must be indemnifying Irish legis- 
lation, and possibly also an amending Bill to prolong the term 
of the Southern Provisional Parliament, with which aids our own 
Government should still be enabled to hold at bay the more 
awkward questions temporarily shelved by the adjournment. 
* * * 

Consistent in one respect, the session has closed as it began, 
with the rival sections of the Coalition at one another’s throats. 
Nobody now questions that the only remaining link between 
those ill-assorted allies is fear—fear not only of their opponents 
and of the country, but of one another. Self-interest, of course, 
plays its part, especially in the Cabinet which though riven with 
differences, political and personal, contrives to stumble along 
with some appearance of cohesion, since, as its members are 
acutely aware, a collective split would engulf all in individual 
disaster. An example of the guiding spirit of the combination 
was forthcoming the other night in the fabric gloves dispute, 
when a group of Lancashire Coalitionists, after making sure 
that nothing would be risked by the manceuvre, ran to cover 
from their constituents by voting against the Government, 
notoriously with the Government’s connivance. 

* *” * 


I doubt whether the trick will serve its intended purpose, 
Engraven on the memory of all Lancashire members is the 
thirty-years-old episode of the first import duties imposed by 
India on Lancashire cotton, sanctioned by the Liberal Govern- 
ment of the day and supported by the main body of Conserva- 
tives. On that occasion the Lancashire Conservative members, 
taking a different course from most of their colleagues, voted 
against the Government and at the next election reaped their 
reward in a terrific victory, the Liberals on the other hand, 
with the exception of one or two who had adopted similar tactics, 
being swept off the board. Here, I suppose, is the precedent 
for last Monday’s safety-first strategy. But it is a precedent, 
I submit, with which we are not yet done. To-day as in the 
*nineties, again despite the Lancashire revolt, the Government’s 
policy stands, and thirty years ago Lancashire, rightly recog- 
nising in the result the only thing that mattered, replied at the 
next election by rejecting virtually every Government candidate. 

* * * 


From the sessional stocktakings I gather that a malignant 
conspiracy is on foot to boom Mr. Churchill as the only Minister 
who has improved his position this year. Like Mount Everest, 
Mr. Churchill has certainly been more in the public prints of 
late than some of his neighbours, but his stature remains the 
same—it continues to tower over the more popular eminences 
of the Downing Street range. Yet the latter need have no 
fear of being permanently overshadowed by this rather elusive 
peak. With all his ambition, backed by a brilliant and many- 
sided if wayward talent and an unflagging and often delightful 
audacity, Mr. Churchill remains in isolation, extorting admiration 
by his prowess in debate yet unable to overcome a prevailing 
distrust of his intellectual sincerity. Even his versatile chief 
is less severely judged in this respect, though that, to be sure, 
may be due to the lingering spell of the once famous Lloyd George 
manner. If Mr. Churchill could borrow a little of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s surplus stock of verbal syrup and fortify it with a tincture 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s moral rigidity he would be Prime Minister 


next week. 
* ~ + 


As for Mr. Lloyd George’s political character I note that a 
student of that baffling palimpsest is predicting that at the 
next election its surface will again be blazoned over with the 
mottoes of Free Trade, the League of Nations, and peace at 
any price, entirely with a view to dishing the Wee Frees. Per- 
sonally, I should rather say with a view to the capture of the 
Wee Frees. When the Prime Minister’s wife gave the idea 
a trial run a short time ago in her Liberal reunion campaign in 
Wales she made no secret of the design. 


WANTED: A STATEMENT 
OF THE AMERICAN CASE 


HE Balfour Note on inter-Allied indebtedness 
is something more than a mere document; it 
is an act. It has made it definitely impossible 

for Great Britain to adopt the policy—which has 
hitherto been supported in these columns—of remitting 
the debts of her European allies while acknowledging in 
full her own indebtedness to America. To that policy 
we may have eventually to return, but for the time 
being it has ceased to be within the sphere of practical 
politics. Lord Balfour’s Note promulgates certain 
principles which, having once been officially laid down 
in the name of the British Government, cannot easily 
or prudently be abandoned. The path upon which 
we have entered may be the wrong path, but as far, 
at any rate, as the immediate future is concerned, 
there can be no turning back. We are committed, for 
good or evil, to the policy of treating all inter-Allied 
indebtedness, together with Reparations, as a single 
problem, and we cannot depart from it without destroy- 
ing whatever reputation we may still, as a nation, 
possess for knowing our own mind. The end to be 
reached is international economic stability, and what- 
ever may be the right method of achieving it, it is quite 
certain that we can afford no chopping and changing. 
The world needs to know where it stands. Lord 
Balfour has stated in the plainest possible terms where 
this country stands, and there we must remain. The 
choice between two alternative policies has been made, 
and we cannot now return to the other policy—which 


‘implied a simple appeal to the generosity and sense of 


justice of the American people—without courting 4 
more or less ignominious failure. The moment for a 
generous gesture has passed. 

The decision which has been taken seems to involve 
consequences so far-reaching that it is not easy as ye 
to estimate them. But this much, at least, is cleai, 
that as between Europe and America there will have 
to be a good deal more plain-speaking than there has 
been hitherto. That in itself, however, is not to be 
regretted. Ever since the war there has been a tendency 
to treat America as if she were a particularly sensitive 
but only half-educated child, who could not face or 
understand the truth and whose feelings at all costs 
must never be ruffled. It is always a mistake for one 
nation to consider too much the sensibilities of another, 
since its estimation of those sensibilities is almost certain 
to be erroneous. A polite and frank statement of our 
own point of view is likely to do far more to create 8 
real understanding than any number of compliments 
and considerate suppressions. The greater part of the 
British Press is consistently insincere whenever it writes 
about America, and thereby it has created an entirely 
false situation, which is very far indeed from being 
favourable to the growth of that practical Anglo 
American friendship which we all desire. There can 
be no friendship worthy of the name between men of 
between nations who dare not speak their minds to 
each other. The breach of our friendship with France 
has been, we believe, largely due to our failure to 
recognise that fact until it was too late. On the other 
hand, the rather remarkably favourable reception of 
the Balfour Note in this country is certainly due to its 
having expressed what we all think, but what most of 
us have not ventured to say. It ends an era of pretence, 
and though it has not been well received in America 
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we are confident that in the long run it will not injure, 
but definitely improve, Anglo-American relations. To 
think otherwise, indeed, would be to despair of the 
possibility of any really satisfactory relationship between 
the two countries. 

It is customary for English writers, when dealing with 
the question of our debt to America, to declare that the 
governing factor in the situation is that we acknowledge 
it and intend to pay it. It is true that we do acknow- 
ledge it, and that if America insists we shall eventually 
pay it, but the governing factor in the psychological 
situation is that we do not wish to pay it, do not consider 
it just that we should be asked to pay it, and do not 
expect actually to have to pay it. It rests upon a claim 
which is unquestionably legal, but which is so destitute 
of any moral or equitable foundation that we find it 
hard to believe that it will ever be enforced. Certainly 
its enforcement would destroy, for a full generation 
to come, the possibility of the development in this 
country of sincerely friendly feelings towards America. 
It is not that we seek to evade a just debt; it is rather 
that we feel that it is not a just debt. If America had 
never come into the war the position would have been 
entirely different and we should have shouldered the 
burden without resentment or any sense of inequity. 

The American public is, we believe, almost wholly 
ignorant of the facts of the case—largely owing to a 
mistaken reticence on this side of the Atlantic. We 
have referred to them more than once in this journal, 
but the time seems now to have come when they should 
be stated with an even greater frankness than is 
to be found in the Balfour Note. The debt was 
incurred after America came into the war, and it was 
incurred, not on our own behalf, but on behalf of 
America’s other Allies. She lent the money to France 
and Italy, but insisted that we should back the bill. 
In view of her own partnership in the struggle, that 
requirement seemed to be ungenerous in the extreme, 
but the position did not brook delay and we acquiesced. 
We recognised, moreover, that the American Govern- 
ment could not count upon the same whole-hearted 
solidarity of national sentiment as existed in countries 
like France and Great Britain, and that it might not 
be easy for it to grant large unsecured credits even to 
its own Allies—so we pledged British credit. It was 
a genuine pledge and in the last resort its obligations 
will be accepted. But what can we think of a nation 
which demands the fulfilment of an obligation incurred 
in that manner? It is as if we had insisted upon 
France guaranteeing the millions which, during the war, 
we advanced to Russia, and were now, in view of Russia’s 
insolvency, demanding that France should pay Russia’s 
debts. That is an exact parallel, but we do not believe 
for one moment that that view of the facts is understood 
in America ; for, if it were, it is inconceivable that 
American politicians should speak as they have spoken 
lately of the enforcement of the claim. They might 
still insist on its enforcement, but they would be 
obliged to discuss the question with a little less of that 
moral self-complacency which has been, hitherto, so 
marked a characteristic of their references to it. Their 
claim, from our point of view, is on a level with 
Shylock s. Its legality cannot be questioned; its 
equity cannot be defended. 

To the British taxpayer the attitude of America 
appears to be almost incredibly mean and mercenary. 
It is so incredible, indeed, that we are obliged to ascribe 
it to ignorance of the original transactions. The 
average American is more inclined perhaps than the 





average Englishman to measure life in dollars, but he 
comes of the same race, and we have not the slightest 
reason to suppose that when a case is frankly stated 
to him his view of it is likely to be very different from 
our own. The trouble in the present instance is that 
the case has never been frankly stated, even in the 
British Press, still less in the American. The Balfour 
Note, however, has made it necessary that the British 
view should be expressed in the plainest possible 
language. Great Britain is solvent and will meet her 
legal obligations ; but it is certainly desirable that the 
American public should understand what we really 
think about it all, and that American statesmen, if 
they question the justice of our point of view, should 
explain with equal clarity the moral, as well as the 
legal, basis of their own standpoint. Perhaps the British 
view is wrong, but, if so, an exposure of its fallacies 
is urgently necessary in the interests of Anglo-American 
friendship. The development of a complete and real 
understanding between the English-speaking democracies 
of the world is of infinitely greater importance than any 
financial problem whatever, and we would rather be 
convinced of the equity of the American claim than that 
it should be withdrawn without the American public 
being convinced that it ought to be withdrawn. What 
we seek is a genuine understanding, and the Balfour 
Note has made it impossible to achieve that without 
a complete éclaircissement. We await a frank and 
authoritative statement of the American case. 


THE LULL IN INDIA 
T is the rarest thing for Mr. Lloyd George to deliver 


a speech about India, and even rarer for him to risk 

anything in the nature of a statement upon the 
deeper issues of British dominion in the East. His speech, 
therefore, during the debate on Civil Service grievances 
has a special importance. It contained a declaration 
rather different in kind, and decidedly different in tone, 
from the front-bench statements that have been usual since 
the proclamation on progressive self-government (August, 
1917), upon which the new constitutional policy is based. 
Mr. George took occasion to affirm that “ Britain would 
in no circumstances relinquish her responsibility to India ” ; 
that, he said, was a cardinal principle of any British Govern- 
ment. And he added that, whatever the success of Indian 
public men, whether as parliamentarians or administrators, 
he for his part “ could conceive no period when they could 
dispense with the guidance and assistance of some nucleus 
of British civil servants. . They were the steel frame 
of the whole structure.” 

Mr. George’s speech was at once condemned, from some 
quarters in the House and the Press, as minatory and ill- 
timed. Certainly it was not well thought out, for its 
praise of the Services carried no promise of relief from 
present troubles and admitted grievances, while the manner 
in which the Prime Minister stated the essential point of 
British policy in India was, to put it mildly, unskilful. 
It sounded too much like a reassertion of something that 
has long rankled in India—the Curzonian insistence on the 
permanence of the British corps @élite; and we may be 
sure that it has provided the Nationalist leaders with 
certain phrases that are only too easy of use as barbed 
arrows. The educated Indian public, in the main, does 
not want the severance of the British connection. But it 
does indubitably hope that advancing self-government will 
mean the gradual disappearance of bureaucratic rule. 

The Prime Minister did not dwell upon the general out- 
look in India, but he spoke with an appearance of certainty 
upon one most important matter. The Non-Co-operation 
movement, said Mr. George, “ is in a state of collapse.” As 
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a matter of fact, it is, comparatively, in a state of suspense, 
the nature of which should be understood. 

Immediately after Mr. Gandhi’s arrest, the leaders of 
the Non-Co-operation movement—none of them, of course, 
having a tithe of the Mahatma’s influence—announced an 
interval of quiet. If there is any validity in their programme, 
we may assume that the interval is now about to end. It 
was arranged that the All-India Committee of the National 
Congress should meet again at Calcutta, in the middle of 
August, to decide the momentous question whether, upon 
the new evidence to be gathered this summer, a collective 
national act of civil disobedience should be proclaimed in 
September. We have so far no knowledge as to the way in 
which the Committee has been influenced by the evidence it 
has brought together of recent progress in Non-Co-operation. 
Hitherto, whenever the verge of such a decision has been 
reached, moderate counsels have prevailed and the crucial 
action has been put off. That was so even when Mr, 
Gandhi was at hand, when he was free to exercise his 
personal authority and free to put himself at the head of 
the defiant movement. The general assumption, undoubt- 
edly, has been that the move which was rejected as ill- 
timed and dangerous when the Mahatma was on the spot 
to shoulder responsibility could not be determined upon 
in his absence by the lesser leaders. 

With respect, however, to some aspects of the summer’s 
programme, there has been in India a difference of inter- 
pretation. The judgment of the Anglo-Indian Press seemed 
to be that the Congress leaders had entered upon a policy 
of deliberate incitement. At the last special meeting of 
the Committee, held two months ago, it was resolved to 
send a delegation through the country for the purpose of 
surveying conditions and reporting on the state of the 
popular mind im reference to Non-Co-operation and civil 
disobedience. Such a move, it was said, could only imply 
that the desperate policy had already been decided upon, 
and that the business of the delegation would be to stir 
up the crusaders of Swaraj in every district of India. Accord- 
ingly, in some quarters the demand was made that the 
Congress delegation should be proscribed by the Government 
of India, and if necessary that its members should be 
arrested. But there is considerable doubt as to the 
accuracy of this reading of the circumstances. The dispatch 
of the delegation could, without any stretching of the 
evidence, be treated rather as a defeat of the extremist 
Non-Co-operators, a device of the Moderates, led by Mr, 
Malaviya, an old Congressman of the United Provinces, 
to compel the hotheads to take account of the positive 
results throughout the country of Mr. Gandhi’s removal 
from the scene. This seems to us the more probable view ; 
and in any case there was no likelihood that Lord Reading 
would treat the interim tactics of the Congress Committee 
as an occasion for the renewal ‘of coercive action. 

Meanwhile the Indian papers arriving within the past 
few days have brought some interesting pieces of evidence 
as to the existing state of affairs. Not the least revealing 
of these is a full and careful statement of the thorough- 
going Non-Co-operation mind, which was made at a con- 
ference in Delhi a month ago by Mr. Motilal Nehru, now 
perhaps the most influential Gandhist in Upper India. Mr. 
Nehru was lately released from prison after serving a six 
months’ term, and it seems to be clear that incarceration has 
confirmed his adhesion to the more extreme position. His 
speech began, quite in the older National Congress manner, 
with a declaration of faith in the British character, Constitu- 
tion, and principle of justice. But this declaration was 
followed by a repetition of the Non-Co-operators’ complete 
repudiation of the unrepentant and satanic Government 
of India. Mr. Nehru then went on to estimate the actual 
results of Non-Co-operation, which he certainly did not 
exaggerate. Discussing the response of the Indian lawyers 
to Mr. Gandhi’s demand that they should abandon the 
law courts, he found himself compelled to admit that it 
was practically non-existent. Indian lawyers, he said, 
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were not ceasing to practise; and why not? Mr. Motilal 
Nehru. an Indian leader, it should be remembered, of 
exceptionally high standing, replies: “‘ Ninety-five per 
cent. of practising lawyers are compelled to carry on their 
profession by sheer necessity, and five per cent. by an 
insatiable greed.” He considers, again, the oft-repeated 
objection that the acceptance of the Non-Co-operation 
principle by the young people involves the sacrifice of 
the present generation of students, and therefore the per- 
manent injury of India. To this Mr. Nehru answers that 
Indian students fall into three classes. To the first belong 
those about whose vocation there can be no doubt whatever, 
They have heard the call and given up study for service, 
They could not be more profitably employed than they are 
now in the cause of the Motherland. The second class 
consists of those who have felt impelled to leave the agitation 
in order to return to school or college. They have gone 
back. The third class are the wastrels : whether at college 
or in the crusade they are incapable of doing any good, 
Mr. Nehru’s analysis is at least candid. We need not hesitate 
to deduce from it his acknowledgment that Non-Co-opera- 
tion in higher education has fallen through. When he 
came to consider the main, or the only, constructive part 
of the Gandhi programme—co-operation in the production 
of indigenous stuff—Mr. Nehru, it would appear, could do 
no more than repeat the calculation, now customary in 
India, that with so many minutes or hours of hand spinning 
and weaving in the households of India every day, enough 
khaddar (homespun cloth) would soon be produced to 
put a girdle round the earth. Doubtless; but the evan- 
gelist’s calculation is not a means of manufacture ; it does 
not help in the production of looms. 

Now, upon all this and kindred statements from the same 
side we have an admirable commentary in the articles at 
present coming from the Special Correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian. He is no stranger to India, but a man 
who writes from stores of direct experience among the people. 
He has examined the present movement in all the major 
provinces, and his accumulated knowledge of the country 
gives a higher value to his survey than has belonged to 
any newspaper contribution concerning India for many 
years. Within the past few weeks this correspondent has 
been conducting his inquiries in the Mahratta country (the 
land of Gokhale and Tilak) and in Mr. Gandhi’s home 
district of Gujerat. His reports come from both the villages 
and cities, from the peasants and the intelligentsia. He 
finds confirmation everywhere of the unlimited devotion 
and confidence inspired among the people by Gandhi. 
There would seem to be no reason to infer that the 
Mahatma’s influence on the popular mind has diminished. 
His imprisonment is widely and deeply resented. Multi- 
tudes appear to look upon it as an insult to the soul of 
India. Time and again the correspondent was told that 
whatever Mahatma Gandhi commanded them to do the 
people would carry out. In respect, nevertheless, of the 
specific tasks which Mr. Gandhi had laid upon his followers, 
the evidence can hardly be called encouraging to the Non- 
Co-operators. Thus, in Bardoli, the district specially 
chosen by the Mahatma for the honour of starting a system- 
atic defiance of the alien Power, there seemed to be no 
marked display of khaddar, no enthusiasm whatever for 
the repudiation of the land tax, no movement towards 
the removal of the stigma of untouchability from the dis- 
inherited victims of Hinduism. Members of the higher 
castes had shown themselves ready under the impulse of 
Gandhism to touch the untouchable; but it is affirmed 
(and the known scruples of out-castes belonging to the 
great communities of Southern India support the state- 
ment) that opposition to the removal of the barrier—which 
to Gandhi, as to the decent European, seems so indescribable 
a stain on Hindu society—comes from the side of the dis- 
inherited themselves no less than from the side of the 
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watchword of the Gandhi crusade has been taken up in an 
extraordinary degree by the Indian peasantry. They 
have learned to think of and to demand Swaraj, while 
knowing nothing of the conditions that would inevitably 
follow any serious weakening of the Government with which 
the peace of India is bound up. The question of the next 
stage in India would appear to depend mainly upon three 
things : first, the possibility of Lord Reading’s Government 
recovering from the odium which it inherited from its 
predecessor in relation to the Punjab horrors of 1919; 
second, the achievement of a tolerable settlement of the 
Moslem world; and third, the hopes of convincing the 
Indian public that the new Legislative Assemblies stand for 
a real and great scheme of self-government. As to the 
first, there has been announced this week the amount of 
the compensation to be distributed among the Punjab 
families that suffered from the barbarities of the O’Dwyer- 
Dyer regime. But the Indian demand for restitution cannot 
be assuaged by a money grant. It is the humiliation to 
the race that continues and will continue to rankle. As 
to the Moslems and their demands and hopes, we have to 
recognise that a definitive settlement with Turkey is the 
essential thing, and that such rumours and debates as we 
have had these last few days in reference to Greece and 
Constantinople work incalculable mischief in India. Finally, 
as to the Legislative Assemblies, the three sessions already 
past have been, so far as they have gone, excellent. The 
Assemblies, when next they meet, will be confronted with 
an unprecedented situation, touching especially finance and 
the Army. The fourth session, beginning in the autumn, 
may well prove a crucial test of the new Indian constitution. 


DONCASTER—A NEW SOCIAL 
EXPERIMENT 


HERE are few of us who would live by choice in 
the heart of an industrial district, and still fewer 
who would voluntarily dwell in the neighbourhood 

of a coalfield. The industrial areas not only have a bad 
name, as lacking the amenities of life, but for the most 
part richly deserve their reputation. Yet many of them 
occupy what were once among the most beautiful and 
picturesque parts of our countryside, and even now indus- 
trialism cannot altogether hide the glory that once was 
theirs. Industrialism has, no doubt, beauties of its own; 
but it is easier to appreciate most of them on the walls of a 
picture gallery than from the centre of some smoke-scarred 
region of factory chimneys and mine shafts, interspersed 
with the mean dwellings which the last generation thought 
good enough for the working-class. 

Of late years there has been more and more questioning 
of the necessity of all this ugliness, grime and destruction 
of national amenity. It has been urged that there is no 
reason why factories should belch smoke and smuts over 
residential districts, or why the destruction of beauty should 
be accepted as an inevitable incident of industrial develop- 
ment. William Morris drew a very different picture in his 
study of “ A Factory as it might be,” and many who are 
less likely to be classed as unpractical visionaries have 
made the same protest. Some have urged Garden Cities 
or New Towns, erected under proper conditions of town- 
planning, as the means both of providing for further indus- 
trial development, and of breaking up gradually the 
hideously overcrowded centres of urban population. Town- 
planning has become an accepted art, and has for some time 
ven secured a limited recognition from the law. Town- 
planning, however, while it may suffice for a Garden City 
or do something to preserve the amenities of a growing 
suburb, is manifestly inadequate to deal with the wider 
problem of industrial expansion. The plans must cover 
an area much greater than falls within the jurisdiction of 
any single local authority. It is not merely town-planning, 


but region-planning, embracing both town and countryside. 
that is needed. 

The first practical regional plan of development made in 
this country has just been issued. For some time past, 
a new coalfield, destined to rank among the most important 
in Great Britain, has been under development in the South 
of Yorkshire. Doncaster, the heart of this coalfield, is 
clearly marked out as the centre of a new industrial area, 
in which great factories and new centres of industrial 
population will develop. From a small town, which owes 
most of its importance to the presence of a large railway 
junction and the engineering works of the Great Northern 
Railway, Doncaster will become before long a big industrial 
and commercial city. The rural districts and villages 
around it will be peopled with a new folk, working in the 
mines and factories. If this area is left to the hazards of 
private enterprise, a new Sheffield or a new Leeds will be 
the result. 

Realising this in good time, the several local authorities 
at present responsible for the government of the region— 
the West Riding County Council, the Doncaster Town 
Council, and seven Urban and Rural District Councils— 
set up some time ago a joint Regional Committee, with 
instructions to draw up a comprehensive regional plan of 
development for the whole area. Professor Abercrombie, 
the best-known town-planning expert in the country, was 
retained, and in collaboration with other experts prepared 
a plan, which has now received the general approval of the 
various local authorities concerned. The ground has been 
surveyed: such factors as the likelihood of mining sub- 
sidence have been taken into account : proposals have been 
made for a complete system of roads and for the adaptation 
of railways and canals to the new needs of the area: a 
joint system of pumping and drainage is suggested for all 
collieries : the facilities for the supply of water and electricity 
have been surveyed, and plans put forward for their develop- 
ment on a regional basis. And, most important of all, an 
attempt has been made to allocate certain definite areas 
for factory development, for residential districts, and for 
preservation as open country, in order that the factory 
may be placed where it can secure the best facilities for 
transport without destroying the healthfulness or amenity 
of the residential areas, and that the workers may be enabled 
to live within easy reach not only of their work but of the 
town and the open country. 

It is, of course, far easier to make a plan than to carry 
it into effect. Private enterprise does not like being regu- 
lated either by town-planning experts or by local authorities. 
It likes to pick its site with a view to commercial possibilities, 
and to build there and belch forth smoke thereafter without 
a nice regard for the effects on the surrounding district or 
the inhabitants. That method was good enough for our 
ancestors : it was thus that Manchester, Leeds and Sheffield 
grew; and any attempt to depart from the honoured 
precedent is apt to encounter strong opposition, alike from 
factory builders and from landowners and speculators 
anxious to sell in the dearest market. When attempts 
have been made to apply town-planning to the further 
development of existing areas, local authorities have been 
left in no doubt as to the strength of the opposition that 
has to be overcome. 

A practically new industrial area offers, however, obviously 
greater possibilities. The Doncaster region has not yet been 
seriously spoilt by industrialism. It is still largely country- 
side, and its coalfield lends itself readily to systematic 
development. Coal is found at such a depth and with 
such regularity that mining subsidence does not present a 
serious problem. The fact that shafts must be driven deep 
and are as costly to drive as the ultimate returns are large 
and certain means that development will be in the hands 
of big capitalist companies, that shafts will be few and 
large, and that the unsightly mess incidental to small-scale 
mining with its frequent shafts will be absent. The region, 
moreover, is readily assignable to factory development here, 
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to residential development there. It starts with an admir- 
able equipment of through railways, which can be easily 
adapted to serve local needs. The Great North Road 
runs through it, and it is already well served with main 
highways which need only to be linked up by new local 
roads. If anywhere region-planning has a_ reasonable 
chance, the Doncaster area should be capable of systematic 
regional development. 

But the “ but ” remains. The nine local authorities 
affected have shown their foresight by appointing a joint 
Regional Committee, and by having a full regional plan 
prepared. But they are nine local authorities, and not one, 
and the Regional Committee which they have formed is 
only an advisory body. The practicability of real regional 
development of the area depends, not merely on the excel- 
lence of the plan devised, but on the existence of a regional 
authority with power enough to put the plan into execution. 
A mere Joint Committee, requiring for all its proposals the 
sanction of each of the separate local authorities within the 
area, will almost certainly be ineffective. If, on the other 
hand, the Regional Committee is given independent power 
of action, what becomes of the control of the public over it? 
It runs the risk of becoming a great spending authority, 
practically immune from popular control, and in constant 
danger of friction with all the authorities within whose 
areas it attempts to operate. 

Professor Abercombie’s Report does not appear to settle 
this question of the future government of the region. 
He was called in as an expert in region-planning and not 
in local government ; and it was his business to say how 
the region ought to be developed, and not under what 
form of local authority its development should take place. 
The Report insists, indeed, that it has attempted to deal 
only with regional issues, affecting the area as a whole, 
and that many questions of housing and town-planning, 
as well as the ordinary administrative functions of local 
government, concern not the region, but the separate 
districts within it. But it is clear that, as soon as the 
question of putting the Report into force seriously arises, 
the question of regional government arises with it, and arises 
as a problem which cannot be solved in any adequate way 
within the limits of the existing system of local government. 
Without change of system, machinery can probably be 
improvised to carry out the first stages of the regional 
scheme of development, but from the outset the absence 
of a recognised regional authority is bound to give rise to 
serious difficulties, and the scheme cannot get very far 
unless means are found of adapting the local government 
system to the new needs. 

This it is that makes the Doncaster scheme so interesting 
and so important. In setting out in common to develop a 
new region as a whole, the local authorities concerned are 
feeling out towards a new system of local government, or 
at least a considerable adaptation of the existing system. We 
do not pretend to know how far they are conscious of the 
implications of what they are doing, or recognise the mani- 
fest inadequacy of existing local government areas for 
regional purposes as a sufficient reason for a change of 
system. But, however that may be, they are doing the 
work of pioneers, and the fate of their scheme will be 
watched attentively by everyone who is concerned in the 
problems of local government structure. 

Most people nowadays agree that the decentralisation 
of industry is both desirable and possible. The causes 
which led to the aggregation of vast populations and of 
almost all industries in the towns are no longer beyond 
control. Transport facilities have improved immensely, 
since the nineteenth century, and can be improved no less 
again as soon as we have a Government which will take 
the matter in hand. Electrical power can be supplied 
to the country as readily as to the town, and the economies 
to be achieved by systematic electrical development have 
been proved up to the hilt. Industries can now be estab- 
lished as easily away from as in the towns and under far 








better conditions. Where industries go, population follows, 
Houses can be built more cheaply for the workers in the 
country than in the towns. But, broadly speaking, these 
things are not done for two reasons: firstly, because the 
Government has not the courage to undertake any big 
scheme of development, or to tackle the private interests 
which stand in the way; secondly, because our existing 
system of local government positively prevents rural 
development, and causes the great towns to perpetuate 
their problem of overcrowding and overpopulation by build- 
ing fresh blocks of houses on their outskirts instead of 
endeavouring to develop the agricultural regions around 
them. Town and country are held apart by the existing 
system; whereas it is plain that proper development and 
necessary decentralisation are possible only if town and 
surrounding country are treated for this purpose as a single 
unit. 

The Doncaster scheme covers only a small area—169 
square miles in all—but it points the way to this new 
synthesis of town and country. It is far more significant 
than the Garden City experiments at Letchworth and 
Welwyn, which are attempts to create new small towns, 
It is the first endeavour to deal systematically with the 
problems of an important industrial area, and to prove that 
the development of industry is not necessarily inconsistent 
with good housing conditions, amenity of living, and the 
preservation of natural beauty. There are many obstacles 
in its way ; but the conditions are as favourable as can be 
secured, and a start has been made before the area has been 
already spoilt by promiscuous development. Success will 
have consequences far more than local ; it will compel that 
reconsideration of the whole question of local government 
functions and areas, rural as well as urban, that is long 
overdue already. It will pave the way for an adaptation 
of local government structure to new needs and to the 
possibilities of modern engineering science and modern 
transport and power. The industrial districts are as ugly 
as we make them: there is no reason why new industrial 
areas should be ugly at all. 


CONVERSATION 


T is said that the art of conversation is dead, but if 

I you are staying at an hotel and go into the bar after 
returning from the pictures you will find that there 

are still places where men carry on quite wonderful conversa- 
tions till midnight. I spent a night during the week at a 
large town not far from Cowes, and I heard a conversation 
that left no doubt in my mind that Swift and Pope and 
Gay have their successors in modern England. I do not 
know how the talk drifted from Bottomley, whom a little 
lean-faced commercial traveller drinking bitter in the 
corner refused to “’it when ’e’s down,” to King George, 
but for about ten minutes a chorus of male voices discussed 
the King and the hard life he leads—Goodwood one week, 
Cowes the next, and never a day idle. “I was watching 
him at Goodwood,” said a young Jew in blue trousers 
and fawn-coloured socks, “and saw him shakeen hands, 
shakeen hands, with about thirty people in five minutes, 
toucheen his hat and boween—greeteens, I suppose you 
would call it. I thought to myself I’d rather be dead. 
Greeteens, greeteens all the time.” ‘* W’y does ’e do it?” 
the lean little man asked ; “ it’s all ’umbug.” “ Of course 
it’s humbug,” replied the Jew warmly; “and nobody knows 
it better than the King. That’s what makes it such hard 
work.” ‘ That’s what I mean,” interrupted the landlord, 
a large, fat man with a moustache, a bowler on the back 
of his head, and a booming voice, “when I call him a 
harassed man. I don’t suppose there’s a man whats 
more harassed in the whole of England than King George. 
I wouldn’t take his job, not if you:paid me for it.” “ Give 
me the Prince of Wales,” a spectacled Scotsman in & 
mackintosh mumbled into his moustache without taking 
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his pipe out of his mouth. “ Ah, the Prince,” said the 
landlord, wagging his head; “he’s hot—hot as mustard. 
A naval officer what was with him in India was telling 
me the other night how he routed that fellow Gandhi.” 
“Who's he?” asked the Jew. “Gandhi?” said the 
landlord; ‘“‘ you know, the agitator. Well, as I was 
saying, the Prince of Wales, as soon as he got to India, 
said, ‘ Look here, I’m going to interview that fellow.’ Of 
course, everybody was scared blue. ‘ You can’t,’ they 
told him. ‘You'll only be shot if you try.’ ‘I don’t give 
a damn,’ said the Prince of Wales; ‘go and make an 
appointment.” And they had to. Well, the result was 
the appointment was made, and the Prince drove off as 
bold as a lion to keep it. Well, when he got there, there 
was no Gandhi.” “‘What happened?” mumbled the 
Scotsman. ‘“‘ What happened?” repeated the landlord in 
a voice of exasperation. “ He’d bunked, run away, took 
to his heels. I reckon there isn’t another man living who 
could have done what the Prince of Wales done. By gosh, 
he’s hot—hot as mustard.” 

A genial little man in a brown bowler hat who had not 
been saying much looked up from the sofa on which he 
was sitting at the clock. “Coming on to midnight, 
gentlemen,” he said ; “ I hope everybody here will remember 
to say ‘ Rabbit, rabbit, rabbit ’ first thing in the morning. 
Rabbit, rabbit, rabbit,” he repeated the words as if to 
impress them on our memory. “ Rabbit, rabbit, rabbit,” 
the lean traveller tried the words over as if testing them to 
see if they had any meaning; “I don’t get the ‘ang of it.” 
“Why,” the man in the brown hat laughed at him, “I 
thought everybody knew ‘ Rabbit, rabbit, rabbit’? If 
you say, ‘ Rabbit, rabbit, rabbit "—three times, just like 
that—first thing in the morning on the first of the 
month, even before you say your prayers, you'll get a 
present before the end of the month.” “Supposin’ you 
don’t say any prayers,” the lean traveller objected. ‘‘ Well, 
it’s all the same,” the other assured him; “ say ‘ Rabbit, 
rabbit, rabbit ’ before you say anything else, and I guarantee 
you'll get a present before the end of the month.” “ Rabbit, 
rabbit, rabbit,” said the Jew in the fawn-coloured socks ; 
“well, I’m damned.” ‘‘Supposin’ we sit ’ere till twelve 
o'clock, does that count?” asked the lean traveller. 
“Yes,” replied the brown hat, “ that counts. Say ‘ Rabbit, 
rabbit, rabbit ’—three times just like that—first thing 
after twelve o’clock, and you'll get a present as sure as 
I’m getting through this glass of bitter.” ‘* Rabbit, rabbit, 
rabbit,” the Scotsman repeated the words in a sepulchral 
voice; “I never heard that before.” ‘ Well,” the agent 
for the superstition told him, “try it. To-morrow’s the 
first of August. When you’re called in the morning, you 
mustn’t even answer till you’ve said ‘ Rabbit, rabbit, 
rabbit.’ If you remember to do that, you'll find that what 
I'm telling you is true.” “ Rabbit, rabbit, rabbit,” the 
Scotsman once more repeated solemnly, and, having done 
80, raised his glass of whisky solemnly to his lips. ‘ Sup- 
posin’ you said ‘ Chicken, chicken, chicken,’” inquired the 
leanman. “It’s no good,” the other assured him ; “ there’s 
nothing any good, only ‘ Rabbit, rabbit, rabbit.’” “ Did 
you ever try this yourself?” a black-moustached man 
with drink-weary eyes inquired. “ Often,” said the other, 
“and always got a present.” ‘ Always got a present,” 
the Scotsman echoed him, and took another drink of 
Whisky. ‘“ What d’you mean by a present?” the lean 
man asked; “if a man stood you a whisky-and-soda, 
would that be a present?” “No,” said the other after 
& moment’s reflection, “I think the present has to be a 
Teal present. It might be a hundred pounds, or it might 
be a box of chocolates. Don’t forget it. ‘Rabbit, rabbit, 
tabbit.’ Never been known to fail.” “There are some 
Curous superstitions,” said the man with the black mous- 
tache; “are you one of the people who object to seeing 
the new moon through glass?” “God!” said the other ; 
% wouldn’t like to see the new moon through glass.” 
I * _ said the Jew, “that it’s unlucky to fall down- 





stairs on a Friday. Or any other day”; and he tittered 
at his wit. “ Rabbit, rabbit, rabbit,” said the man in 
the brown hat, yawning; “ that’s the best of them. You 
can’t go wrong with it.” ‘ Rabbit, rabbit, rabbit,” the 
Scotsman meditated, blinking his eyes, and the faint shadow 
of a smile stealing into his features. ‘“ You've got it,” 
the other nodded approval; “rabbit, rabbit, rabbit.” 
“Rabbit, rabbit, rabbit,” the Scotsman smiled outright ; 
“and you get a present? That’s very good.” 

I cannot remember how the talk found its way to the 
subject of village life; but I remember the Jew telling a 
long story of how, when he was passing the night in a 
Sussex village, he made the villagers so drunk that, after 
closing time, they gathered outside the hotel and sang a 
bawdy version of “In Sussex by the Sea.” He sang the 
chorus over in a sort of whisper for our delectation, laughed 
heartily, and said that it struck him as being “ damned 
funny.” “Funny things you see in some villages,” said 
the landlord, with a dreamy look; “a friend of mine— 
he’s dead now, poor chap—got a stoppage of the bowels— 
bought a little pub in a village like the one you mention. 
It lay just off the main road, but those few yards made 
all the difference. All the motor-cars and traffic passed 
the end of the road without knowing the pub even existed, 
and my friend was doing no business, absolutely. ‘ Look 
here, Bill,’ I said to him, ‘I'll tell you what to do. Go 
down to the cross-roads, and, whenever you see a motor- 
car, put up your hand, and, when it stops, say, “ Come 
along, gents, to the Pink Horse, and have a drink for 
nothing.” They'll think you’re balmy, of course, but some 
of ’em will come, and anyhow people will get to know 
about you. Poor Bill stood at the cross-roads for hours, but 
he could get only one man to come along to the pub, and 
he wasn’t looking scared, not half.” The landlord laughed 
uproariously at the memory. “Then,” he went on, “I 
thought I'd better go out and see if I couldn’t get a move 
on. Well, I made up my mind to offer a drink to every 
Tom, Dick and Harry I could see. If I saw a motor-car I 
stopped it and said: ‘ Come along, gents; be sports. I’m 
having a little house-warming, and I want you to be my 
guests for the day.’ The funniest thing was an old tramp 
who was carrying his dinner in a handkerchief. When I 
told him to go up to the Pink Horse and he could have as 
much drink as he wanted for nothing he looked as if he 
wanted to escape. ‘I’m not balmy,’ I told him; ‘it’s 
true. Here ’—and I pulled out a two-shilling piece from 
my pocket—‘ take that, if you don’t believe me, and go and 
spend it in the Pink Horse if you can.’ Oh! it was a rare 
day. We even got the village policeman in. He was a 
teetotaller, the brute. But he said he didn’t mind a bottle 
of stone ginger. Well, I was drinking ginger beer myself, 
with a drop of gin in it. So what did I do but slip a drop of 
gin into his, too. Well, it was a hot day, and he had another 
one, and another one, and another one. He liked it, the 
brute, like a cat likes milk. Oh! he was proper oiled 
before the night was through. I tell you, by the time we 
had to put the lights out we had that village painted tight 
asadrum. Absolutely. Tight? They were singing ‘ God 
save the King’ backways.” “I like about the policeman,” 
said the Jew with the socks; “‘swine most of them are.” 
“Well,” said the landlord, broad-mindedly, “ there’s 
policemen are swine, and there’s policemen isn’t. I once 
had a place in a little Australian village where the policeman 
was a brick. Do you know, he was there for twenty-five 
years, and there were only two convictions? And I was 
responsible for one of them. I saw a man slashing a horse 
about with a stick, tearing the poor beast in the most 
horrible manner, and I took him by the throat and ran him 
into the station myself. The old policeman didn’t want me 
to charge him. He said there’d only be trouble. But I 
said, ‘He’s a cruel brute. I want to see him taught a 
lesson.’ Well, next day he was had up, and the magistrate 
fined him five dollars. And do you know what happened ? 
The old policeman I’m telling you about paid the fine out 
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of his own pocket. ‘ You oughtn’t to do it,’ I told him; 
*the man’s a low devil.’ ‘I know he is,’ said the police- 
man; ‘it’s not out of any sympathy with him I paid the 
fine. It was the principle of the thing. You see, there has 
only been one conviction in the village for twenty-five 
years, and that was a poor devil I felt sorry for, so I paid his 
fine to keep him from being sent to prison. And, now that 
I’m just going to retire, here comes the second conviction, 
and, thinking of the old time, I says to myself, “ It’s not 
worth breaking a rule just when you're going to retire. 
You paid the only other fine: you should pay this one.” 
You see what I mean, sir; it’s the principle of the thing.’ 
I thought that funny, him feeling, just because he had once 
done a thing, he had to go on doing it.” ‘* Rabbit, rabbit, 
rabbit,”’ the Scotsman was chuckling to himself, practising 
for the morning. The landlord took no notice of him. 
“* Well, when he retired,” he went on, “ the new policeman 
was a holy terror. He was another teetotaller, a perfect 
brute, and it came to this, you could hardly light your pipe 
without being arrested. He used to stand in the shadow 
under a balcony at night to watch what people were doing. 
One night, just before going to bed, I was leaning out of the 
window, and saw where he was standing in the darkness. I 
couldn’t resist it. I got an egg and flung it hard as I could— 
click !—right at his eye, and smashed it all over his face. A 
minute later he was knocking rat-a-tat-tat at the door, and 
I went down to see what he wanted. ‘ Well?’ I said to 
him. ‘Somebody threw an egg at me,’ he said, ‘and I 
think it was from your house.’ ‘ How dare you ?’ said I; 
‘do you accuse me of doing it? How dare you come 
knocking me up, and me dressed for bed, merely because you 
happen to have a dirty suspicious mind ? I only wish it had 
been me threw the egg. And hit you. Nothing would have 
pleased me better.’ And I slammed the door in his face. 
Of course, he could do nothing. He had no evidence. Soon 
after that he had to leave the village. Things were made 
too hot for him, and he got his face cut about most horrible 
by a man wearing a stirrup like a knuckle-duster. Oh! he 
was a proper drop of poison!” .... 

It was now getting near midnight, and the Scotsman was 
obviously getting anxious to retire into the seclusion of his 
own room in order to qualify for his present when the clock 
struck. Everybody made a move bedwards. “ Don’t 
forget,” the man in the brown hat gave us the parting in- 
junction. “ ‘Rabbit, rabbit, rabbit, three times just like 
that. Good-night, gentlemen.” ‘ Good-night.” ‘* Good- 
night.” “Good-night.” ‘ Good-night.” ¥. Y. 


A VISIT TO A BIRD-BERG 


NE of the difficulties in telling of great sights— 
such as a bird-berg with its million birds—is the in- 
credibility ofthe truth. Evenin restrained approxi- 

mations the cold-blooded listener hears the twang of the 
long bow. That must be felt by every visitor to Handa 
Island : what one sees is incommunicable, and between the 
two timidities of telling the incredible truth and making 
a ridiculous under-statement one is inclined to say nothing 
at all. But let us take our courage in both hands! 

Handa lies about a mile off Scourie, and Scourie is almost 
the end of the world—how very far from the end of comfort 
and kindness those who stay at the hotel will soon discover. 
It is true that Scourie, which lies on the west coast of Suther- 
land, is relatively inaccessible, for it is about forty-five 
miles from the nearest station (Lairg on the east), but it 
makes up for this and a certain lack of restraint in its 
meteorological conditions by being near Handa, and by 
being encompassed by great mountains. 

To get to Handa one offers libations to Neptune and gifts 
to Holus, selects the finest day in the year (July 7th, 1922), 
makes friends with two skilful mariners, and sets sail, not 
unprepared for the swell on a sea which is open water to 
Greenland, and for a “ jabble ” of water where Loch Scourie 





opens into the Sound. On the voyage, which may last 
an hour, one sees plenty of birds on the water. There are 
furtive green-eyed cormorants which look as if they had 
guilty conscience, darting their bill nervously in all direc. 
tions; unabashed puffins, with their moultable bill like 
a coat of many colours, which allow us to come quite close 
and then fly along the surface with much spluttering; 
and confident guillemots which dive through a roller and 
look at us from the other side. We asked the skipper 
quite politely to try to keep the boat along the hollows 
but he paid no heed to our suggestion. 

Handa is built of stratified conglomerate and sandstone, 
of Torridonian age, in great contrast to the tangle of older 
Archean or Lewisian gneisses and schists on the mainland, 
which come, we believe, very near the original crust of the 
earth, and are almost terribly weathered down. Everywhere 
there are glacial strie and smoothed hummocks; almost 
everywhere there is gaunt nakedness except in the troughs 
between the ridges where a shallow soil has accumulated 
or a peat-bog has been formed. We do not suppose the 
appearance of things has changed much since the last Ice 
Age. 

Handa has a long grassy slope towards the mainland 
and precipitous cliffs to the north and west. To the north 
it looks on Greenland, to the west on the Butt of Lewis 
and the hills of Harris. The island feeds about 300 sheep 
and many rabbits. There used to be a few houses, but 
now there is only a shelter for the shepherd who comes 
over for six weeks at lambing time. There is a cache of 
oatmeal and tea for travellers who are marooned on the 
island by mist or storm. Like the widow’s store, it is never 
exhausted. 

We saw nothing remarkable on the long grassy slope— 
numerous “ chacking” wheatears (Tennyson’s “ sea-blue 
bird of March” ?) with brilliantly white rump feathers, 


‘besides insistent whinchats, plenty of larks and heather 


linties or twites. Here and there a circle of small feathers 
on the short grass told of a hawk, and perhaps it was a crow 
that accounted for that freshly picked rabbit’s skeleton. 
There were the characteristic flowering plants—butterwort 
and milkwort, bog-myrtle and sundew, marshwort and 
scented orchis. At the top of the bird-cliffs the sea-pink 
grew in great tussocks of root-work sometimes raised 4 
foot off the richly manured ground. There was no heather 
out (July 7th) and the distant hills showed snow in some of 
their northward corries. 

We were lucky enough to have as our guide the village 
schoolmaster—would it be wresting words to call him the 
genius loci ?—who showed no little art in leading us always 
from the great to the greater on a crescendo plan. We 
came suddenly on a precipitous sea-cliff a hundred and 
fifty feet high, built up like a giant’s bookcase of successive 
sandstone shelves, from a foot to a foot and a half in breadth, 
and on these shelves there were tens of thousands of birds, 
often packed so closely that their bodies were touching and 
their necks crossing. In most cases the various kinds were 
quite separate, living, as it were, in different streets of 
Clifton. A common succession was this—lowest down, 
a kittiwake area; then a guillemot or razor-bill section 
with perhaps thirty shelves one above the other, and then 
at the top, where the turf began, the burrows of puffins. 
In some cases there would be a section of rock-face with 
guillemots only; in other places there were more razor 
bills, easily distinguished from their cousins by the com- 
pression of the bill from side to side; here and there 4 
kittiwake had established a claim to an isolated broad 
bracket of rock and sat there on its nest surrounded by 
thousands of guillemots. We went higher and higher, 
along the top of the escarpment, till the face of the cliff 
for three hundred yards or more was four hundred feet 
high, but everywhere the scene was essentially the same— 
long terraces of kittiwakes, guillemots, razor-bills, am 
puffins. In some places the guillemots and razor-bills 
were able to stand upright with their imme late white 
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breasts turned seawards, but most had their back outwards 
and pressed their body against the rock. The long webbed 
feet must be of use in gripping a downward sloping shelf, 
but the advent of an extra guest from the sea often over- 
taxed the capacity of a crowded corner and considerable 
dislodgment and altercation ensued. We saw many fights 
and heard much wrangling and murmuring, but the general 
impression was quite the other way. It looked as if there 
was much give and take, and though the noise was some- 
times deafening it sounded more like good-humoured 

ip than quarrelling. One got an impression of general 
well-being, and the suggestion of repletion made one think 
of the multitude of fishes that must be needed every day to 
keep up the aplomb of the colony. Sometimes, we do 
not know why, the clamour changed its character and 
sounded querulous, a little like the tuning up of a hundred 
thousand bagpipes. The atmosphere reminded us of 
Emerson’s remark about the average man that he had too 
much guano in his composition. 

To our presence the birds seemed quite indifferent, 
doubtless because of a well-established tradition of security. 
Shooting and collecting are nowadays rare at Handa. In 
a reentrant angle between two cliff-faces there is a lofty 
isolated stack with a grass-covered flat top, which used to 
be moving with puffins. There are none now except along 
the edge, and the explanation offered is this. Some years 
ago a party of fishermen-collectors came over from the Lewis 
and slung a strong rope across the re-entrant angle and 
right over the top of the isolated stack. It makes one’s 
flesh creep to hear that they crossed by the rope hand over 
hand to the top of the stack, where they made things easier 
by fastening the rope to three poles, two of which are still 
standing. For sound economic reasons they cleared off 
the puffins in bags—there is a yarn about using trousers 
—and the level summit of the stack has been untenanted 
ever since. It got a bad name; it remains taboo to the 
generations of puffins. 

With a field-glass it was easy to watch individual birds, 
to see the preening, the caressing, the bickering, and to 
distinguish the young birds from their parents. Almost 
all the youngsters were ready to fly away,and we were lucky 
in not arriving the day after the fair. Some evening soon 
the crowds will become restless; the migratory impulse 
will begin to work; and in a short time the streets of the 
city will be desolate as far as guillemots, razor-bills, and 
puffins are concerned. Most of them spend the winter in 
the open sea and off the coasts of southern lands. The 
cormorants that we saw on broad shelves at the foot of the 
cliff, a few feet above the water, are practically residents 
in Britain, and so are the kittiwakes and other gulls. But 
the essence of the great sight is that the shelves of the cliffs 
afford a convenient and secure summer breeding-place, 
especially for the- three members of the auk family—the 
guillemot, the razor-bill, and the puffin. 

We say secure, because the birds have almost no enemies. 
The sea-eagle or erne is now extremely rare; the buzzards 
which still frequent Scourie can hardly venture among the 
legions of sharp-billed guillemots; and it is improbable 
that the rapacious Great Black-Backed Gull, who was 
much in evidence, gets more than the weaklings. It is 
probable that some young birds tumble off the shelves, 
or are killed in the course of their education, but one gets 
the impression that in spite of the abundance of life there 
is not much death. One must remember also how Darwin 
showed that the top-like shape of the single egg of the 
guillemot or the razor-bill allows of rotation without rolling 
should it be jostled by the wind or by the parent’s feet. 

Having shown us the 400 feet cliff-face with perhaps 
400,000 birds, our guide was wise enough not to let us 
down gradually. He took us to a gigantic, unsunned, 
dark-walled Devil’s Pot-hole, perhaps 250 feet deep, with 
the sea rolling in by two openings at the foot, and there we 
Saw no birds at all. All along the escarpment it seemed 
that the birds avoided dark and damp places. There 





were other untenanted sections which seemed to us suitable 
enough, but some, at least, of these showed evidence of 
the dislodgment of great slices from the rock’s face. This 
would give the section a bad reputation. 

Having greatly enjoyed our impressions of the abundance, 
the gregariousness, the adaptability, the resourcefulness, 
and the victoriousness of life, we climbed to the grassy 
summit of the island and saw on the mainland the amphi- 
theatre of great mountains—one of the most magnificent 
views in Britain—from Sulven, Canisp and Quiniag in the 
south to Ben More of Assynt, and from the massive cone 
of Ben Stack, past Arkle, Foinne Bheinn (2,980 feet), and 
Spionnaidh to Grianan, beyond which lies Cape Wrath. 
We eventually remembered the patient boatmen down 
below, who rowed us back—wind and tide against them— 
to a hospitable roof, but very late for dinner. 

J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 


Correspondence 


THE APPARENT INCREASE OF WEALTH 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEesMAN. 

Srr,—In your valuable Financial Supplement last week you 
gave a table showing the number of individuals who paid income- 
tax and super-tax last year, and remarked that it proved “that 
there is still a number of wealthy persons left in the country.” 
The number of persons paying tax upon £5,000 and upwards 
was given as 14,008 in 1914 and 25,479 in 1921. It would be 
of great interest if you would follow up the statement by an 
explanation of this great increase. It is well known that large 
amounts of British investments in foreign securities were sold 
during the war, and that industrial concerns and shipping were 
producing much less last year than in 1914. Although Govern- 
ment stocks now yield large sums, a considerable proportion of 
them would belong to persons whose incomes did not reach 
£5,000. That would apply also to profits from retail trade. 
The effect of the lower purchasing power of the £ upon incomes 
is hard to trace. But I hope you will supply the clue.—Yours, 
etc., W. H. G. S. 


[We would suggest two main causes : first that a large number 
of enterprising people took advantage of the special oppor- 
tunities of the war to make considerable fortunes—the so-called 
** war-profiteers’’; and, second, that a general rise of prices 
(i.e., a fall in the value of money) naturally tends to general 
increase of the nominal value of incomes. In Austria to-day 
all but the semi-destitute have incomes that run into millions. 
—Ep., N.S.] 


EXPENSIVE SUNSHINE 


To the Editor of THe New STaTesMAN. 

Str,—I always read anything written by “‘ Lens ” with interest, 
tinged with great respect, and it therefore gives me much joy 
to discover what amounts to a misstatement in the first para- 
graph on his article “ The End of Rickets.” Sunshine is by no 
means available everywhere, nor is it free. On the contrary, 
it is very expensive indeed. Were it free, rickets and many 
other evils would soon be cured, indeed they would never have 
existed. Why is it that the inhabitants of certain parts of 
Southwark, for instance, live 1,500 persons to the acre in tene- 
ments so crowded together that the sun never shines into them ? 
Simply because land is so dear that they cannot afford more 
than barely enough to live upon, and are lucky if six more 
families have not bargained to occupy the same piece of land, 
and consequently live either above or below. Sunshine is 
extraordinarily expensive. But why do these people live in 
such congested places? Simply because their work is there ; 
if they went where the sun shines they would get nothing to do. 
Why then do the factories not move into the country ? Because 
there are no workers there, hnd cannot be unless places are 
built for them to live in. Houses must be built and factories 
must move simultaneously, then perhaps London’s slum evil 
may be cured and rickets with it. The problem is being solved 
at Welwyn, where, under the auspices of the Garden Cities and 
Town Planning Association, houses and factories are being built 
at the same time, thus making possible the only useful migration 
of industry, the factories being taken right away to the country 
beyond the suburbs.—Yours, etc., Sypngy M. BusHELL. 
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EUPHEMISTIC OR EUPHONIOUS 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Smr,—Many readers of Samuel Butler must have wondered 
why he (of all people) should have recommended “ euphemism ” 
in style. As it seemed pretty obvious that the word “ euphemis- 
tically *’ (in the quoted from the Note-Books by “* Affable 
Hawk”) must a misprint for “‘ euphoniously,” I wrote to 
Mr. Festing Jones, who looked up the MS. and found that 
“ euphoniously ” was what Butler wrote.—Yours, etc., 

ay College of Swansea. F. A. CAVENAGH. 

July 30th. 


CONGREVE AND MOLIERE 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—President Wilson was once too proud to fight, but I 
am not too sorry for Mr. Clive Bell to show him up. In your 
last issue he said he held Moliére to be an inferior comic dramatist 
to Congreve. One can see what may have seduced him into 
uttering that critical enormity; but an explanation is not the 
same as an excuse. Quite mistakenly, he thought that Congreve 
was an unappreciated writer. Looking round to see who over- 
shadowed him, his eye was caught by the figure of Moliére, 
and since he must have a corpse to lay on the altar of his admira- 
tion, he delivers the blow “ bourgeois ” at the head of the French- 
man, believing he has stretched him out. “The attitude to 
life of the author of Les Précieuses Ridicules and Don Juan,” 
he says, “of Tartuffe and Le Misanthrope even, reminds one 
too often of the attitude of Punch : 

La parfaite raison fuit toute extrémité 
Et veut que l’on soit sage avec sobriété. 

really means that, in the long run, the bourgeoisie knows best.’ 
“Congreve,” he continues, “is never unduly impressed by the 
opinion of all sensible men ; his attitude is as finely intellectual 
as that of Machiavelli or Flaubert.” Why this comparison 
between Congreve and Moliére? Partly it is, as I said, the 
result of Mr. Bell’s desire to lay a corpse at the foot of his idol ; 
but there is another reason. Moliére’s wit and fun is full of 
wisdom ; Congreve’s is not. It is more a matter of smartness. 
His mind has not the gravity of the great comic writers ; he is 
not as fundamentally “ sensible,” to use the suspect word, as 
Moliére, Rabelais, La Fontaine, Cervantes, Aristophanes. He 
is dazzling, delightful and playful; his style hits the mean 
between the fine and the natural appropriate to distinguished 
comedy; he has pace; he has lish and succinctness ; but 
he is not deep with that simplicity which makes depth seem 
obvious. He is not wise. Perhaps Mr. Clive Bell admires La 
Fontaine ? Do not the lines he quotes describe exactly La 
Fontaine’s attitude towards life, or Voltaire’s with his surtout 
point de zéle, or Cervantes’, who holds the balance between Don 
Quixote and Sancho? Rabelais, too, at bottom is thoroughly 
* bou: is,’ and Aristophane’s treatment of Socrates and 
Euripides is certainly philistine, rather than “ finely intellectual.” 
The folly of extremes—that is the theme of comedy.—Yours, 
etc., PETER BrouGu. 


Miscellany 


LOUIS XI. AND CHARLES THE 
BOLD 


I 


N a small room, the large grey stones of whose walls 
I were partly hidden under tapestries, there sat a 
man at evening, too wizened to show his full age. 
He was in the fifties. He might have been fifteen years 
younger or fifteen years older; he would have looked the 
same. He was simply dressed (it was winter) in warm 
grey clothes, and though a great fire of logs burnt in the 
huge open hearth of the small room, he had a fur cloak 
over his shoulders. He was cold, and thrust forward to 
the flames long, thin and somewhat grasping hands. His 
keen, narrow eyes, closely set together and very bright, 
shone in the firelight. On a large oak table to his left 
stood, carefully ranged, a mass of papers, and one great 
parchment which he had been consulting. But for the 
moment he read nothing. He muttered to himself. 

One soldier was in the room, standing silent by the curtain 
which hid the door. Without could be heard from time to 
time the metallic clinking of arms and the steps of men 
coming and returning. At long intervals there came from 
distant roofs of the castle the cry of the sentry. For the 





rest, there was no sound in that room save the crackling 
of the fire and the continued muttering of this grey-clad ma 

It was the King, Louis the Eleventh. ' 

To his hand there upon the table were the immediate 
things; docketted and filed minutely, accurately; in 
shelves which lined the Jarger rooms of the castle, served 
by a great staff of clerks, was the whole business of the 
realm. 

In his childhood that realm was ruined. As a little 
frail child of five he had seen Joan passing through his 
father’s Palace at Bourges. In his boyhood had come the 
difficult re-conquest ; his manhood had been filled with 
exiles, with quarrels against his father, with a long appren- 
ticeship in intrigue. 

It was his business to rebuild the realm. For now nearly 
sixteen years he had plunged into that business as private 
men of the same sort will plunge into the accumulation of 
a fortune. It had absorbed him altogether, and his soul, 
never sane, had suffered from that absorption, much as 
suffer the souls of men who devote themselves in the same 
fashion to gold. 

But his zeal was for the re-establishment of the realm, 
This, the unceasing pressure of a spirit which for centuries 
had urged and spurred the Capetian line, which had made 
them (some quite unconsciously, none wholly consciously) 
the agents of a great purpose, had urged Louis continually. 
His task was now nearly done. One great rival loomed to 
the east of him. It was Burgundy. 

All that Rhineland, all that great street from south to 
north, from the Alps to the Low Countries, all that belt of 
true French soil, and of its extension into the Germanies, 
was under a man, Charles the Bold, ten years younger than 
himself, who, building on his father’s power, had dared to 
conceive independence. Charles would make a new State, 
breaking vassalage with the King of France. He would 
leave France halved—a new kingdom carved out of it from 
Dijon to the Rhine—and beyond. 

This man, Charles, stood against that older man, Louis, 
in a contrast more complete than any two rivals you can 
name. Louis, twisted, cunning, tenacious, delighting in a 
millioned web of detail, patient, cruel, diseased. 

Charles, short, but strong in the saddle, square-shouldered, 
violent in action, somewhat silent, his mass of thick black 
hair ponderous upon his enormous head, living in the midst 
of charges, and thinking that the world could be carried 
by a charge. 

The last issue between these two men had come. The 
one was sitting here in his narrow room, in the heart of 
France, holding the threads which stretched to the ends 
of Europe. The other in camp, pursued the siege of Nancy, 
and was in the act of taking that capital, destroying Lor- 
raine, confirming his power. 


Men do not know of what they are the instruments. 
Their ambitions, their desires, their fixed objects, have 
no relation to the things which they are used by higher 
powers to do. They steer for home, and stumble upon 
undiscovered islands ; they seek revenge and establish their 
rivals. They forgive from generosity or surrender from 
weakness, and enormously increase the power of their pos- 
terity. 

It was a God, it was a God, which drove the Capetians 
and compelled them to remake Gaul. 

In that January night of 1477, the King of France was 
not concerned, or knew not that he was concerned, with 
that infinite business of re-edification, which was the story 
of his family. He remembered only insult to be repaid, plots 
to be achieved, a rival to be beaten down by tricks rather 
than by power. 

Nevertheless, that upon which he was employed, though 
he did not know it, was the prevention of a Middle State : 
the prevention of a Middle State between Paris and the 
Rhine. That upon which he was employed, though he 
did not know it, was the thrusting open again of the doors 
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from Gaul into the Germanies. He thought he was only 
manceuvring like a politician against Charles the Bold! 


As King Louis sat there, his hands and feet toward the 
flame, muttering to himself, and his bright, narrow eyes 
seeing scheme after scheme conjointly in the dancing of the 
fire, his mood suddenly changed and, as though he were 
alone, careless of the attendant, he suddenly threw himself 
upon his knees at the chair where he had been sitting, and 
raised his mutterings somewhat; he raised them into 
prayers. He groped in his breast for an amulet, and kissed 
it fervently, and continued in a Litany name after name 
of those who should protect him and his race and all his 
land. But the name which occurred most often in that 
confused torrent of intense mumbling was the name of 
St. Martin of Tours, his neighbour, his protector, he to whom 
Louis the King had shown such generosity ; he upon whom 
Louis the King had showered so much wealth, and before 
whom he continued to bow. 


The night deepened and the sounds in the Palace died out. 
He continued to mutter upon his knees for an astonishing 
time—half an hour, an hour, two hours. It was a sort of 
madness. 

The soldier by the door was relieved, a guard came in 
quite silently, as his orders were, lifted the heavy tapestry, 
took stand by the pillar while his companion stepped out. 

He stood there impassive for yet another half-hour, while 
the King now in a sort of half-sleep, leant his arms upon 
the great table, his amulets loose in his hand. 

The grey figure rose, barely seen in the light of the fire 
which had now died down; it bent forward wearily as 
though under some exertion (though it had had no bodily 
exertion, only that of the intense soul within). It shuffled 
to the curtain and passed out. The soldier made no sign 
save to salute, for both his orders and his interest forbade 
any interruption of these extravagant reveries. 

Louis XI. shuffled, slowly and alone, past the outer 
guard (they stood up as he went by). There were dim 
lamps of oil upon the winding stairs. He climbed those 
stairs muttering to himself all the while, and so went to 
his rest—which was no rest at all, but disturbed by dreams. 

H. BeE.voc. 


JOHN . MASEFIELD" 


N 1902 Mr. Masefield published Salt Water Ballads; 
I in 1922 Berenice. From the brazen altar of Kipling 
to the marble shrine of Racine is, even for twenty 
years, a far, strange pilgrimage. Very opportunely, however, 
for tracing the pilgrim’s progress there appears also Mr. 
Hamilton’s John Masefield. It is no doubt more usual 
to bury our saints before we praise them to the length of 
155 pages. But here is no unmixed idolatry; no Pan- 
belabouring Arcadian ever trounced his divinity more 
soundly than Mr. Hamilton on occasion. Only at the 
end does he testify to the faith that Mr. Masefield in his 
next phase will “‘ perhaps dazzle and delight us as never 
man before, or as never this man before.” One may 
hesitate before subscribing to this creed, even when qualified 
with so judicious an anti-climax ; none the less Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s is an interesting handling of an intriguing but difficult 
subject ; and, apart from teaspoon tempests of indignation 
with his author for borrowing plumes in youth and parodying 
parsons later, he leaves an impression of fairness as well 
as sincerity, 

To say nothing, however, of Mr. Masefield’s future, his 
past is not easy to appraise ; nor is it made easier by the 
frenzies of his critics and his own versatility. Between 
Charles Sorley’s youthful preference of him to Homer 
and Shakespeare and of The Tragedy of Nan to Cdipus, 
on the one hand, and Miss Jameson’s hysterics over that 





* John Masefield. By W.H. Hamilton. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d, 


Berenice. ‘Translated by John Masefield. Heinemann. 2s. 6d. 
Paper, 3s. 6d. paper boards. 





same “tale of evil, most evilly told,” on the other, there 
is no fence for the judicious to sit on, only a great gulf. 
Again, a writer who plunges in turn into poetry, lyric and 
narrative, fiction long and short, drama, criticism, and 
the history of seventeenth-century piracy and twentieth- 
century war, needs a wide net to contain him. 

This infinite variety is perhaps a mixed blessing to an 
author; in Mr. Masefield it is not the only feminine char- 
acteristic. Indeed, it may be perilous, but also not without 
interest, to trace some of the most distinctive vices and 
virtues of his work to a certain femininity, strangely per- 
sistent through all the toil and hard experience of life. 

It is this that makes one feel of Captain Margaret and 
Edward Herries, of Pompey and The Dauber, that each . 
has, in Stevenson’s phrase, “‘a comb at the back of his 
head ’’; it is this that gives his work a touch of rustic 
shyness and tenderness, recalling another writer whom 
his fellows called “the Maiden” twenty centuries ago— 
Virgil, poet too of the country, of battles, of the sea. And 
a misogynist might go on to ascribe to the same cause the 
false sentiment, the lack of humour, the mixture of brilliant 
intuition and illogicality, of acuteness and naiveté, of the 
weakness and strength of the highly-strung, all that cap- 
riciousness which has so delivered him into the hand of 
the parodist. The lapses into bathos recall Dr. Johnson’s 
lady whose mind was “all wiggle-waggle”; and the 
naive sentimentality of such a passage as, in Gallipoli— 
““The Germans boasted that our troops would never be 
able to land. But English soldiers and sailors are not 
Germans; they are, as Carlyle says, ‘far other’ ”’—is 
equally in the vein of that other unfortunate female who 
once incurred a douche of the coldest realism by saying 
to the Great Duke, “‘ But surely, dear Duke, British soldiers 
never run away!” Set beside Mr. Masefield those two 
other great names in English literature to-day, Thomas 
Hardy and Walter de la Mare, and you feel at once how 
intensely masculine in comparison is the first, while as 
for the second, he, we know, is really a fairy and not mortal 
at all. There is scarcely a book of Mr. Masefield’s in which 
this succubus has not collaborated. And yet what matters 
is that, whatever his faults and their gender, he is one 
of the few living poets who could afford to have them. 

His main achievement is undoubtedly his revival of 
the narrative poem, and his great years, so far, the period 
1911-13 which produced The Everlasting Mercy, The Widow 
in the Bye-Street and Dauber. Since then only Reynard 
has reached high water mark. The most popular, no 
doubt, is the first of these; it is the most startling, the 
most facile, the most optimistic; it provides the best of 
both worlds, at its beginning the “hell for company” on 
the adage, the “‘ Heaven for holiness” at its close. In 
fact, much of its attraction is not literary at all; a hearty 
Vote of Confidence in the government of the Universe 
will always carry the day, though not, perhaps, the day 
after. The odd thing about it is that it should have been 
found shocking—who does give the British Public the hint 
when to be shocked ?—and the great thing about it is 
that, as usual with Mr. Masefield, however bearish and 
cubbish and unlicked, the thing is not a plaster-cast, but 
alive. But as an example of the felo de se which his Muse 
is always attempting, take any few lines from the irrelevant 
and fatuous six-page flyting of the woman Jaggard. 

For Minnie whom I loved the worst 

Died mad in childbed with her first. 

And John and Mary died of measles, 

And Rob was drownded at the Teasels. 

And little Nan, dear little sweet, 

A cart run over in the street ; 

Her little shift was all one stain, 

I prayed God put her out of pain. 

And all the rest are gone or going 

The road to Hell... . 
Here, indeed, may be raised the whole question of Mr. 
Masefield’s language, not his profanity (for horrific as 
his expletives are, by their very exaggeration they prevent 
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the reader from feeling them as more than “ protests of 
pepper-gingerbread ” and, in effect, his ruffians swear 
like any sucking dove) but his vulgarisms. It is inter- 
esting to contrast the view of the greatest critic of antiquity, 
the so-called Longinus. After giving other instances of 
journalese he goes on, “The expression in Herodotus for 
beautiful women—‘stunners’—is not much better. Still, 
he has some excuse, for those in whose mouth he puts the 
phrase are barbarians and in their cups; but even with 
such mouthpieces it is a pity for a writer to be so trivial- 
minded as to make an exhibition of himself before posterity.” 
We have changed all that, of course; still, even now in 
his handling of “‘ barbarians in their cups,” Mr. Masefield 
might learn something of Longinus. This is the difficulty 
of every Romantic trying to annex new territory to poetry ; 
Wordsworth lamed much of his work by attempting to 
flog it on over the rubble of prosaic and ludicrous associa- 
tions; and for his whips, Mr. Masefield plies scorpions. 

A cat sidling on to the stage at the critical moment has 
ruined the crucial scene of a tragedy ; it shows, no doubt, 
what a foolish flibbetti-gibbet the human mind is; still, 
this is the instrument on which the poet has to play, and 
he neglects its stops at his peril. It is a definite mark of 
progress that in Mr. Masefield’s subsequent poems the 
neologisms tend to fade away. 

An advance in other ways too is shown, in spite of the 
parodists, by The Widow in the Bye-Street. Here, too, a 
certain number of the cats of bathos stalk the stage; but 
one has to discriminate between all the simplesse and 
moments, especially at the end, of a simplicity as poignant 
as Lear’s last “Pray you undo this button, thank you, 
sir.” One may feel resentfully now and then that just 
to make our eyes water Mr. Masefield is stripping an onion 
with no real heart at all; but one knows that life can be 
just as tragic. And to Dr. Johnson’s view, in his criticism 
of King Lear, that literature at all events should not be, 
Mr. Masefield’s reply in his Shakespeare is final, ‘‘ Tragedy 
is a looking at fate for a lesson in deportment on life’s 
scaffold. If we find the lesson painful, how shall we face 
the event?” It is with a quiet nobility worthy of Hamlet 
itself that the poem ends. The old woman goes mad and, 
a withered Ophelia. sings flower-garlanded across the 
summer fields as the mowers go to work: 

Dully they watch her, then they turn to go 
To that high Shropshire upland of late hay ; 
Her singing lingers with them as they mow, 
And many times they try it, now grave, now gay, 
Till with full throat over the hills away, 
They lift it clear ; oh, very clear it towers 
Mixed with the swish of many falling flowers. 
That is genius! A companion piece, as fine in thought, 
if not quite equal in expression, is the close of Dauber, when 
his ship, the Horn outfaced, has slipped into the peace of 
Valparaiso Bay, though he lies on the seafloor far to south, 
killed by falling from the yard. Above, the Andes tower : 
Silent the finger of the summit stood, 
Icy in pure, thin air, glittering with snows. 
Then the sun’s coming turned the peak to blood, 
And in the rest-house the muleteers arose. 
And all day long, where only the eagle goes, 
Stones, loosened by the sun, fall ; the stones falling 
Fill empty gorge on gorge with echoes calling 
The silent thunders of that desolate falling haunt one 
long after the book is closed. 

Dauber is another step forward. In English fields Mr. 
Masefield has to face comparison, not unfair, but unfavour- 
able, with the intellect, the restraint, the craftsmanship, 
the terse intensity of A Shropshire Lad. But the sea is 
his and all that is in it: 

It’s not been done, the sea, not yet been done, 
From the inside, by one who really knows ; 
I'd give up all if I could be the one, 
The ocean in which Aéschylus heard the “ multitudinous 
laughter ’” of a god has come in the era of the Sitwells to 
“‘ yap like a Pekinese”’; but there is compensation here, 
in a poem of the central sea, the sea as the mariner, not 


the landsman, knows it, scarcely rivalled in its way since 
the Odyssey. It is the coming true of the dream of Fitz- 
Gerald, when, thrilled by that glimpse at the fall of Amphi- 
polis of Thucydides the admiral behind Thucydides the 
historian, he wrote, “That was the way to make men 
write well. Oh, Alfred Tennyson, could you but have the 
luck to be put to such employment!” This is the difference 
between Dauber and Enoch Arden; and, though The 
Daffodil Fields is a step backward, between that and 
Aylmer’s Field. 

Only once since has Mr. Masefield recaptured his highest 
level—in Reynard the Fox, the most faultless of his poems, 
Judged by the not unsound test of re-readableness, I do 
not know what work of his quite equals this and Dauber, 
twin idylls of land and sea. Its First Part, the Meet, is an 
excellent example of the inexhaustible possibilities of that 
well-worn epic machine, the Catalogue ; and, of course, it 
marches closely with Chaucer’s Prologue. Inevitably, beside 
that masterpiece of the urbane, it has rather a provincial 
air; and with seventy huntsmen, as against Chaucer's 
thirty pilgrims, the figures tend to overcrowd and blur; 
but it is excellent reading. All the same, Part II. is better 
still. Reynard’s homecoming to his earth on the Wan 
Dyke Hill is magnificently dramatic : 

One last short burst upon failing feet— 


There life lay waiting, so sweet, so sweet, 
Rest in a darkness, balm for aches. 


The earth was stopped. It was barred with stakes. 
And the roll of English country names : 


By Tencombe Regis and Slaughter’s Court, 
Through the great grass square of Roman Fort, 
By Nun’s Wood Yews and the Hungry Hill, 

And the Corpse Way Stones all standing still ... 


is a fresh use of Homer’s and Milton’s old device, and 


though Mr. Murry sees in it a symptom of a decadent 


nostalgia, a too conscious country-loving, surely this is 
no more artificial than all art, no more self-conscious than 
all culture, no more intrinsically ephemeral than the rustici- 
ties of Theocritus and Virgil. 

The short stories and the novels matter less; even the 
lyrics and the sonnets, distinguished as they sometimes 
are, are less distinctive. Mr. Masefield’s strength lies in 
his objectivity ; when he reflects or introspects his vision 
begins to blur, his hand to shake. The only other piece 
that can stand beside the narratives is, with all its faults, 
The Tragedy of Nan. It has falsities, though fewer than 
is suggested by critics who seem to assume that the lower 
classes must be as besottedly unimaginative as cultured 
journalists; and one feels, as once or twice elsewhere in 
his works, that it was not so much Fate as Mr. Masefield 
who decided that one must end with a murder. None the 
less,a tragedy it remains; it wins, even against the rules. 
The other plays are less. The Faithful, for all its fine lyrics, 
is too hard, marred by what Dr. Johnson would have called 
such “enormous and disgusting hyperboles,” as a child 
killing itself to leave its father free to set about murdering 
someone else; Pompey and Philip are too soft. Indeed, 
“that art untouched by softness” which Mr. Masefield 
loves in ships, he too often fails to find himself; it will 
be thanks partly to this if what he has built weathers 
badly. Now, perhaps, with a subtle instinct, he has gone 
to school with Racine ; he stands to gain more by it than 
his master. For his translation plucks off the powdered 
periwig of Racine’s brilliant, close-trimmed rhyme; the result- 
ing baldness of his quiet English blank verse may be more 
natural; it is certainly bald. 

But, whatever Mr. Masefield adds in the future, there 
are already things in his past of which one feels surer than 
of most modern work, that they have power to last ; and 
whatever their faults, of that residue the prophecy of 
Dauber stands, 

“It will go on,” he cried aloud, and passed. 
F, L. Lucas. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


A VIE EN FLEUR is a continuation of Petit Pierre 
published two years ago, and at the end of it 
Pierre begins life in the world. “These pages,” 

says M. Anatole France in his preface, “are full of little 
things painted with great exactitude. And I am assured 
that these trifles drawn from the heart are capable of 
pleasing.” They have certainly pleased me very much 
indeed. I have wandered lately myself for a few hours 
about those streets of Paris which were most familiar to the 
Petit Pierre. The Paris he knew had not changed so much 
from what it was in the seventeenth century as it has during 
the last sixty years. 
* * * 

Moi qui vous parle, j’ai connu, peu s’en faut, les bruits 
et les embarras de Paris, tels que Boileau les décrivait, vers 
1660, dans son grenier du Palais. J’ai entendu comme 
lui le chant du coq déchirer, en pleine ville, l’aube matinale. 
J'ai senti dans le faubourg Saint-Germain une odeur 
d’étable ; j’ai vu des quartiers qui gardaient un air agreste 
et les charmes du passé. Et ce serait une erreur de croire 
qu’un enfant de douze ans ne sentait pas l’agrément de sa 
ville. Il le respirait avec l’air natal et le godtait tout naturel- 
lement. Prétendre qu’il prisait les belles proportions des 
hétels qui dressaient leurs ordres classiques, leur portiques 
et leur frontons entre cour et jardin, se serait trop dire; 
mais il en prenait au passage, selon ses forces et ses besoins, 
comme de son propre bien; et ce qu’il ne comprenait pas, 
il se savait prédestiné 4 le comprendre un jour. Faut-il 
étre bien avancé en Age pour réver d’un jardin défendu 
qui laisse apercevoir par une petite porte entre-baillée 
quelques branches et des fleurs? Faut-il étre sorti de 
Yenfance pour s’émouvoir 4 la vue d’un vieux mur? 
L’amour du passé est inné chez lhomme. Le passé 
émeut a l’envi le petit enfant et l’aieule. Et si l'on cherche 
pourquoi toutes les imaginations humaines, fraiches ou 
flétries, tristes ou joyeuses, se tournent vers le passé, curieuses 
d’y pénétrer, ou trouvera sans doute que le passé c’est 
notre seule promenade et le seul lieu ot nous puissions 
échapper 4 nos ennuis quotidiens, 4 nos miséres, 4 nous- 
mémes. Le présent est aride et trouble, l’avenir est caché. 
Toute la richesse, toute la splendeur, toute la grace du 
monde est dans le passé. Et cela les enfants le savent 
aussi bien que les vieillards. Voila pourquoi sans doute, 
dés ma plus tendre jeunesse, j’entendais avec émotion les 
pierres de ma ville parler du temps jadis. Hélas! les 
vieilles pierres ont fait place 4 des pierres neuves qui 
seront vieilles 4 leur tour. Et sans doute, elles paraitront 
touchantes alors aux Ames réveuses. 

* * > 


If they remain long enough! But it is precisely that 
which is not likely to happen; the acceleration of change 
threatens all such imaginative pleasures. 

* * * 


Happily the peculiar character of Paris, its bright, civic 
magnificence combined with its general air of nonchalance, 
its tolerance of neglected beauty and obliterated ornament, 
is difficult to change. The contrast between the gaiety 
and confident flourish of everything expressive of sociable 
open life, and the proud parsimonious indifference of its 
citizens to external shabbiness and dilapidation, where 
their privacy is concerned, is the secret of its charm—apart, 
of course, from its legacy of palaces and churches, and that 
great natural beauty— its olive, silvery river which is divided 
So sweetly by the green prow of the city’s island. Parsimony 
8 not a virtue of radiant countenance, yet it is to French 
parsimony we owe those sombre narrow streets of high 
houses, with their long windows and heavy doors revealing 
small dim courts, the admirable proportions of which the 
eye at once seizes, while the imagination both pities their 










actual humility and recalls their ancient pride. But for 
parsimony the French people with their formidable practi- 
cality would be, I am sure, too ready with the pick-axe. 

* * * 


When my boot-soles grew hot with walking, I sat down 
at a café table to read. Among the books I had purchased 
(lemon-coloured volumes fresh as fruit from the tree are 
irresistible) was one called Les Matinées de la Villa Said 
or Propos d Anatole France, gathered by M. Paul Gsell, one 
chapter of which was a record of a luncheon at Rodin’s 
house. They admired each other, M. Gsell informs us, with 
important reservations, still they appear to have agreed with 
each other on this occasion excellently well. M. Gsell first 
introduces us to Rose, Rodin’s devoted servant and finally 
his wife, once possessed of a beautifully striking appear- 
ance and now wrinkled and timid; a biddable, adoring 
old body, who had lived all her life in the despotic 
shadow of an artist’s glory. “C’est toi qui as poseé pour cette 
Belbone ; ten souviens-tu ? says the sculptor, pointing to an 
Amazonian bust. “ Oui, Monsieur Rodin.” “ Rose, assieds- 
toi la!” They sit down to table. Rodin stretches out his 
hand for the carafe to water his wine; the stopper of it 
offends him: “ Rose, je t’ai déja dit que ne voulais plus 
voir sur ma table .’ Rose grasps the detested object 
and pads hurriedly from the room, returning with another 
carafe. “Nous sommes envahis par la laideur,” he growls, 
and launches upon a discourse which might have proceeded 
from the mouth of Ruskin. Everything we use offends 
our taste; everything is machine made; machinery has 
killed the mind. Anatole France agrees. Their talk is 
interesting to me who have just been loitering about the 
town, staring at the statues, houses and shops. (I order a 
little bottle of straw-coloured wine so that, M. Gsell abetting, 
I may feel still more vividly present at their discussion.) 
Sculptors have ceased to put upon their work the 
seal of thought which transfigures objects and lights up 
the truth from within, Rodin continues. They aim merely 
at a vulgar trompe-l’eil; and not content with lazily 
moulding the naked form from life instead of sculpturing it, 
they reproduce clothes exactly, with all the details of passing 
fashions—tribbons, laces, shirts, collars, cuffs, frock-coats. 
“It is only too true, mon cher Maitre,” Anatole France 
replies ; “‘ and this mean realism shows also in the quantity 
of accessories taken from daily life ; furniture from shops, 
scientific apparatus of all sorts, which owing to the rigidity 
of their forms cannot be imaginatively interpreted, the 
furnace of Bernard Palissy neighbours, with the phial of 
Pelletier, the scales of Lavoisier, the dissecting table and 
the dead poodle of Claude Bernard, the arm-chair of Diderot, 
the overturned chair of Camille Desmoulins, the printing- 
ee of Renaudot, the hospital bed of Doctor Tarnier. . . I 
ook forward to some enormous pieces of sculpture to come— 
Chappe’s telegraphic apparatus and a balloon.” “ Acces- 
sories are their last resource,”’ concludes Rodin, “ because 
they do not know how to express the mind.” The con- 
versation then turns on allegory as a means to that end, 
and the name of M. Puech is mentioned. France: “ He 
terrifies me! Sometimes I have to cross the Luxembourg 
gardens. It bristles with funereal monuments to literary 
men and makes upon me the far from cheerful impression 
of a cemetery for the Muses. Leconte de Lisle caressed 
by a large winged woman, made of lard, strikes me as 
above al] to be pitied. And I walk away slowly, amg 
that perhaps one day, under the shade of those trees, 
Puech will represent an Affaire Dreyfus made of suet kissing 
full on the lips my own bust in margarine.” 

* * * 

Paris, they agreed, was being spoilt by demolitions ; 
and nejther had a good word for recent structures. (It 
must be remembered both were men with long memories.) 
Mr. Belloc in his excellent book on Paris (Methuen) remarks 
that the French either create or restore, they never copy ; 
Paris is unmarred by architectural revivals. The Haus- 
manised streets are not noble, but in expressing their 
period they contribute to that impression of being intensely 
alive, which is the glory of Paris. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY HISTORY 


British History in the Nineteenth Century (1782-1901). By G. M. 
TREVELYAN. Longmans, 12s. 6d. 

Nineteenth-century history has recently been lit up from two 
directions. M. Halévy has entered upon a task which already, in 
its first phase, has put us all in his debt. Volume I. of his Histoire 
du Peuple Anglais has all the qualities of that most valuable 
form of historical writing: a full length portrait by a foreign 
observer of some great episode in natural history. Volume I. 
of his work, which is the only one of the four volumes announced 
to have appeared at present, is, it is true, simply a description 
of England in 1815, but so careful and penetrating is the analysis 
which M. Halévy makes of the situation at that period that it is 
easy to foresee with what a fine sweep he will eventually survey 
the whole of the nineteenth century. 

And then Mr. Lytton Strachey, though he lacks the foreigner’s 
detachment and has not chosen to use a large canvas, has perhaps 
done even more to challenge and upset accepted views, and, 
with a rare blend of irony and insight, to give us the only kind of 
interest in our ancestors which is worthy of the name, that is, 
the interest in them, not as vague portents on a remote horizon 
but as human beings like ourselves. 

A third book has now appeared to strengthen still more the 
temptation to study and understand the nineteenth century, 
and perhaps, at present at all events, Mr. Trevelyan has put us 
further in his debt than either M. Halévy or Mr. Strachey. In 
430 pages he has given us a survey of the period from 1782-1901, 
of which all that can be said is that it is exactly what we have all 
been wanting. True that the book has the defects of its qualities. 
Mr. Trevelyan is neither a Frenchman nor a satirist, he is hardly 
even a Whig, he is, of course, also in a tremendous hurry; in 430 
pages it is more easy to be adequate than to be interesting, to 
convey information than to develop a point of view. M. Halévy 
shows us how the English aristocracy, like the Tudor Monarchy, 
could manage to rule without an army and without a police 
force ; he makes us feel the vast significance of Wellington’s 
appeal to his subordinates to behave, not as officers, but as gentle- 
men; he writes about Methodism, about the British School of 
Portrait Painters, about the Court, about the Romantics, with 
the confident judgment of the trained historian and that touch 
of originality which comes of breaking new ground. All these 
phenomena have for him—and he thus succeeds in conveying to 
others—the charm of the unfamiliar. But for Mr. Trevelyan 
very little that is connected with English history has that 
peculiar charm. And there is a certain penalty attached even 
to being the great-nephew of Macaulay, the historian of the 
Peasants’ Revolt and of the Puritan Revolution, and the 
biographer of Lord Grey and Mr. Bright. And though Mr. 
Trevelyan can scarcely be original, neither can he be irreverent. 
For even if he were not writing a text-book he could scarcely 
forget that semi-official position which he has done so much to 
justify. 

And yet, within these limits, which have obviously irked him 
a little, how wonderfully fresh and interesting he has been. 
With what eagerness he has used his unquenchable zest in every 
aspect of history, from the glories of military adventure to the 
minutize of changes in costume and habit. And how well and 
vigorously every single page in the book is written. Take his 
description of the old soft roads and the era of the riding-horse 
and pack-horse, how these gave way to the day of the coach, the 
waggon and the barouche, being followed in its turn first by the 
age of steam and then by the age of petrol ; of the “ unwilling 
gangs of conscript farmers” and “the droves of geese and 
turkeys, two or three thousand at a time, waddling slowly and 
loquaciously along all the roads to London.” Take his praise 
of the old noblesse, that “they used their monopoly of social 
power to compel the world to regard Shakespeare as the greatest 
of mankind and to accept Hume, Gibbon and Dr. Johnson as the 
first citizens of the State ” ; how, with all their faults of drunken- 
ness and gambling, they “lived a life more completely and finely 
human than any perhaps which has been lived by a whole class 
since the days of the freemen of Athens.” Or take his descrip- 
tion of the “creeping paralysis” which at the end of theold 
regime “infested every established and endowed institution,” 
and of that “ very individualist form of Protestantism, based on 
Bible-reading, sermon-reading and private prayer,” which “ was 
perfectly compatible with the best sort of worldliness,” and 
kept the middle classes distinct from the sceptical aristocracy 
on the one hand and the neglected heathendom of the mob on 

the other. 

Models of conciseness too are his little portraits of the great 

men of each age; Pitt, “‘ unique for skill, patience, solitary 
courage and Parliamentary ability.” Peel, “the centrally 








minded.” Wilberforce, with “his personal charm, his virtues and 
limitations, his power of criticising and influencing the governing 
class from the standpoint of an exacting religious code.” Fox, 
“a Titan, capable of bestriding the prostrate form of liberty, 
and in the crisis of the French Revolution giving back to angry 
Jove peal for peal of thunder,” a man who brought human life 
and love with him into tke political world and made it Shake- 
spearean. Abercrombie too, whose last order he wants remembered 
with Sir Philip Sidney’s dying speech; ‘‘ What is it you are 
placing under my head?” he asked. “Only a soldier’s 
blanket ” was the reply. “* Only a soldier’s blanket! A soldier’s 
blanket is of great consequence. You must send me the name 
of the soldier that it may be returned to him.” Wellington, 
who so abominated the waste and cruelty of war that he may be 
called “‘ at once a great humanitarian and a great disciplinarian.”’ 
Brougham, “ the very type of novus homo with his square plebeian 
nose, restless movements and hard yet lively features.” 

What has been quoted above will itself show how fair-minded 
and sympathetic is Mr. Trevelyan’s tone. Only very occasionally 
does he deviate for a moment from his attitude of impartial 
appreciation. Some people will think it a little extravagant 
to say of Burke that “ he was the greatest publicist, with the 
possible exception of Cicero, of all ages and all lands”; others 
will feel that the attribution of genius to Disraeli is used rather 
perfunctorily to offset what amounts to a good deal of destructive 
criticism. Others, on the other hand, will say that less than 
justice is done to Salisbury either for his attitude in °67 or for his 
achievements in °78. Most of us will probably feel that another 
one hundred pages would not only have prolonged our enjoyment 
of a delightful book, but have given Mr. Trevelyan the oppor- 
tunity of moving more freely than he does over that part of his 
subject. It is pre-eminently at this end of the book that one 
has the feeling that the verdicts are a little conventional and the 
treatment a little commonplace. 

But until M. Halévy has completed his fourth volume we can 
certainly expect no such vue d’ensemble of the nineteenth century 
in England as we get in this book, and not even M. Halévy will 
be able to surpass that peculiar blend of zest and charm which is 
partly Mr. Trevelyan’s birthright and partly the ripening harvest 


of his own labours. K. B. 
, VICTORIA REDUX 
This Freedom. By A. S. M. Hurcutnson. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 


Rosalie (ah, hapless Rosalie !)—Rosalie, who had been brought 
up in such a narrow home where man was everything, Rosalie 
who hated man, was jealous of man, fell violently in love. Rosalie, 
who believed that every woman should have an independent 
life (she had made herself a post in Lombard Street), fell violently 
in love and married Harry Occleve, the famous barrister. He 
was a nice man, Harry. There was an odd, nice smell about 
him of peat, of tobacco, of heather with the wind across it. He 
used as an expletive when he hit his thumb with a hammer or 
got excited about a case the expression “‘ Mice and mumps!” 
In moments of still stronger emotion he said ‘* Mice and mumps !”’ 
When that most terrible hour of all his life arrived—but I 
anticipate. 

They had three children, Rosalie had, and Harry. Their 
names were Huggo, Doda and Benji. They were hard (oh, hard) 
because (the fault of Lombard Street) they had never known 
Scripture lessons at a mother’s knee. Huggo showed his hardness 
early. He said, ‘ Father, what’s the use of learning all that 
stuff about the flood, about the ark, about the Israelites? It’s 
all rot.” When he said that, Rosalie called out dreadfully, 
“* Huggo!” Afterwards she was seen by Harry to be working 
with her fingers at her key-ring. ‘I want,” she said, “to get 
this off.’ “ This” was her office pass-key (the Lombard Street 
office). She had decided to “come home.” Later, however, 
the City and her independent life there called her again. Unhappy 
Rosalie! She answered the call. 

Huggo was superannuated at Tidborough, got drunk while 
working on the land in 1915, married beneath him, joined a 
fraudulent syndicate after the war, and was sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment. Harry would not go to the Old Bailey 
to watch the trial. He used to sit about the house. ‘“* My son 
a felon. My boy a felon. My son my eldest 
son. . . .” Rosalie went, and during the trial began to pray. 
All of her being, all of her soul, all of her life, with a spiritual 
and physical intensity transcending all that her body and her 
mind had ever known, was an apotheosis of supplication. The 
sentence, however, was given. 

Her Huggo. They took him away. 
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Doda, who had got to know a lot of gay young men, some of 

them as lonely soldiers during the war, continued to go out to 
dances, and frequently spent the night or the week-end away, 
staying, as she explained, with a foreign friend. She had an 
illegal operation and died. A suspected man was arrested and 
taken to Gower Street police station. Benji rushed in (virtuous 
spectacled Benji) and seized the prisoner by the throat and 
hurled him down and banged his head against the floor. Then 
he went to the Underground stetion and threw himself under- 
neath the next train. The news of this reached Rosalie first, 
and she had to tell Harry. He was reading Shakespeare at the 
time. She stood up there at the door before him and she said, 
“ Harry—Benji !” 

He saw it in her face. He groaned. He took the book off 
his knees and fumbled it, and with a groaning mutter dropped 
it. The words he muttered were “‘ Unarm Eros, the long day’s 
work is done.” 

Rosalie then came further into the room and saw above his 
head, as at times like this one does see such things, the picture 
he had hung when raven was his hair and radiant his face and 
had hit his thumb and jumped and cried out “* Mice and mumps !”’ 
and had laughed and wrung his hand and cried out “ Mice and 
mumps !”’ and laughed again. He did not, however, say “ Mice 
and mumps” on this occasion. She explained the circum- 
stances of the third tragedy a little more clearly and he said, 
“My God, my God, my God, my God, my God!” Like that. 
Five times—5. 

There was, it appears, to have been some more of the sad part 
of the story, but, as Mr. Hutchinson explains with a mercy for 
which I should hardly have given him credit, ‘‘ One has suffered 
so with them that one cannot any more go on,” and the book 
ends on a brighter note. 

Huggo is in Canada, and his little daughter, that other Rosalie, 
looks after her grandparents. Not unmindful, I think, of cine- 
matographic possibilities, she calls Harry father, and Rosalie 
she calls mother. She is an elf, a sprite, a tricksey scrap, a sun- 
shine thing. There is no nurse, and breakfast is the favourite 
meal, not because of its present joy but because of the delight 
that follows. As soon as breakfast is over come lessons, and 
young Rosalie is off her chair and hopping. She trumpets in 
her tiny voice, “‘ Lessons, lessons! On mother’s knee! On 
mother’s knee !” 

Can Spring be far behind? E. V. K. 


THREE BOOKS ON PSYCHOLOGY 


Fundamental Conceptions of Psycho-Anaylsis. By Dr. Brixt. 
George Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

Suggestion and Mental Analysis. By Dr. W. Brown. 
University Press. 3s. 6d. 

An ~ oon to Psychology. By Susan Briertey. Methuen. 


London 


Religion shrouded herself in exoteric garments to veil her 
face from the sight of the unworthy. Modern psychology uses 
the same metaphorical method for diametrically opposite reasons 
—that the uninitiated may more easily grasp its meaning. Dr. 
Brill—who is practically responsible for the introduction of Freud 
to English-speaking countries—has compiled a book out of an 
elementary course of lectures. The book is clearly and simply 
written, and serves as an admirable introduction to psycho- 
analysis, and particularly to the psycho-analytical view of 
insanity to which the best chapter is devoted. Having regard 
to its elementary nature, it would be unfair to criticise details, 
but it may reasonably be asked whether psycho-analysis does 
not suffer by such exotericism as is deemed necessary for popular 
understanding. Phenomena are observed, some of which have so 
far presented an insoluble problem to the psychologist, some of 
which have been entirely overlooked, and they are now connected 
up to phenomena of the past by laws embodying new principles. 
The gap between, of which by its very nature we can know 
nothing, is filled, according to psycho-analysts by sub-conscious 
phenomena. Now, it is clearly desirable that so far as possible 
this gap should be filled by a rigidly mechanical system, and that 
such a system should be regarded as merely provisional—the 
object being to connect by general causal laws mental phenomena, 
to which attention has recently been called, with familiar 
mental phenomena without reference to a persistent entity 
existing between the two, the existence of which is as doubt- 
ful as the existence of energy in the world of physics. It is 
easier, however, to postulate such a persistent entity and to treat 
it in anthropomorphic terms. The Vice-Provost of Eton, 
Mr. Macnoughten, has even gone so far as to call it “ The Little 















Minister.” It may well be understood that when writers persist 
in using anthropomorphic language with reference to such an 
entity, they gradually come to believe in the existence of a per- 
sonality distinct from the conscicus personality, bound to it by 
ties of the closest intimacy and yet betraying characteristics 
of an alarmingly different nature. Adjectives which imply 
“is conscious” are then predicated of a something the whole 
point of which is that it is unconsciousness—the unconscious 
“draws an analogy”; the “psychic censor... always 
realises that you are dreaming,” and so forth. 

Dr. Brill takes the Freudian view with regard todreams. He 
lays stress on the wish rather than on the conflict. This does 
not avoid the confusion between the wish which is said to find 
expression in the dream and the wish that such expression 
should be found. The analysis of anxiety dreams in particular 
is simplified when they are regarded as expressions of unsolved 
conflict—a purely dynamic situation—rather than the expression 
of a wish of a peculiar nature in peculiar circumstances. 

The author traces pycho-analysis from its infancy and applies 
its principles—the most important of which seems to be the 
general law of causation—to memory, wit, dreams and common 
forms of insanity. 

Like many other psycho-analysts, he gives way to the wildest 
generalisations, “‘there probably would be no football games . . . 
were it not for the fact that the participator expects to see at 
the event his best girl or perhaps his sister or mother”; “ we 
lose nothing that we really want”; and “ the lie, like the 
dream, is nothing but a direct or indirect wish.” 

The book may be recommended as an introduction to psycho- 
analysis, with the proviso that it is not a strictly scientific 
work, and that there is much therein which cannot be taken 
seriously. 

Unlike Dr. Brill, the Wilde Reader in Mental Philosophy at 
Oxford, Dr. Brown, is not in complete agreement with Freud. 
The Freudian “wish” he prefers to call by the more general and 
accurate term ‘“* Conative,” and he rightly rejects the theory of 
“ Transference’ and the extreme (£dipus complex theory. 
He, however, also is too prone to personify the subconscious 
instead of treating it in a more scientific manner. The first 
nine chapters of his book contain an interesting and clearly 
expressed view of the nature and mutual relation of suggestion 
and hypnotism, with interesting suggestions as to their value and 
legitimacy in therapeutics. He holds that hypnosis is an arti- 
ficially induced hysteria, and that only hysterics can be hypno- 
tised. Attached, however, to these chapters are three more 
which deal with the metaphysic of Bergson, from whose theories 
the writer seems to hope for an answer to the fundamental 
problems of psychology. In this account occur the usual puzzling 
remarks, of which the following will suffice as examples :— 
“*In this image of a creative action which unmakes itself, we 
have already a more exact representation of matter”; “ but, 
really, ‘there are no things, there are only actions’”; “ per- 
ception is a form of action rather than a form of cognition ”; 
and, finally, ‘“‘ matter is annulled, neutralised or latent conscious- 
ness.” Criticism is clearly hopeless, and one can only leave such 
remarks to those who are fortunate enough to possess the 
intuition which enables them to grasp their import. These 
chapters have nothing whatever to do with the more important 
part of the book, and Dr. Brown leaves us in the dark as to how 
far he himself accepts the theory—though it seems that he is 
more than merely in sympathy. 

Another elementary book on the same subject is Miss Susan 
Brierley’s. In so short a book it is impossible to examine in 
detail all the different aspects of psychological investigation, 
and Miss Brierley chooses the evolutionary starting point. She 
traces with admirable clarity the principles under which the 
individual organism becomes adapted to the changing conditions 
of its environment. She describes the dynamic interaction 
between the innate and acquired tendencies of the individual 
and the outside worlds of matter and society. It would be hard 
to find a simpler or more sensible treatment of the subject. The 
exaggeration of so many introductory works is avoided, and the 
scientific spirit in which such fictions as “ the mass mind” and 
character as a “ bundle of habits’ are put aside gives the book 
a value for professional as well as lay students, 

W. J. H. 8. 


THE CELTIC STARSHINE 


The Cauldron of Annwn. By Tuomas Evetyn EL.us. 
printed by T. Werner Laurie. 42s. 
The story of Branwen, the daughter of Llyr, is told in the 
Mabinogion : how Matholwch, King of Ireland, came to demand 
her in marriage of her brother Bendigeid Vran, the crowned 
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king of this island, and was made welcome: how upon the 
bridal night Evnissyen, the malcontent, maimed the horses of 
the royal guest; and how Bendigeid Vran made atonement 
for the insult by gifts—a staff of silver as large and as tall as 
Matholwch himself, a plate of gold of the breadth of his face, 
and a sound horse for every one injured. “ And I will enhance 
the atonement,” said Bendigeid Vran, “for I will give unto 
thee a cauldron, the property of which is, that if one of thy 
men be slain to-day, and be cast therein, to-morrow he will be 
as well as ever he was at the best, except that he will not regain 
his speech.” This was handsomely said, and when the saying 
was fulfilled Matholwch, with his bride and his horses, his staff 
of silver, his plate of gold, and his magic cauldron, returned to 
his own land. But there was a rift in the lute of his peace. 
The majesty of Ireland had suffered blood-insult, and Evnissyen, 
the author of the insult, still lived. This will never do, said 
the chieftains of Matholwch ; and they began asking each other 
significant questions about the quality of the fluid that ran 
in the veins of their king. Finally, Evnissyen being beyond 
reach of their immediate vengeance, nothing would satisfy 
them but that Matholwch, by way of emphasising their annoy- 
ance, should degrade his bride, the sister of Britain’s king, to 
kitchen rank. Accordingly she was dismissed from the royal 
bed and appointed cook; “ and they caused the butcher after 
he had cut up the meat to come to her and give her every day 
a blow on the ear.” This proved an excellent recipe for war, 
for Branwen confided her troubles to an intelligent starling who 
flew with the news to the court of Britain. Then there was the 
devil to pay. 

Twenty years ago, Mr. Thomas Evelyn Ellis, chancing upon Lady 
Charlotte Guest’s translation of the Mabinogion, fell under the 
spell of this story and of others like it, and wrote a metrical 
version of Branwen. ‘I grow hot even now,” he tells us in his 
charmingly modest preface, “‘ to think that I showed it to Yeats, 
In native courtesy he said that I had obviously read the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists ; a generous and kindly method of evading 
the bitterness of accurate criticism.’”’ The version he offers 
us now—together with two other dramas, Children of Don and 
Dylan—is a later and better one; certainly it is a version for 
which he need not blush. The atmosphere of this book is heroic ; 
it resembles rather the bleak twilight of Norse legendry than 
the medizval sunshine and colour of Malory’s bible of chivalry. 
The dramatis persone are primitive, passionate men faithful to 
strange gods. As a writer of verse, Mr. Ellis is moderately 
successful, but his allegiance to rhyme is sometimes tiresome from 
a dramatic point of view, and he has a disconcerting trick of 
suddenly changing his metre for no good reason. This last 
device serves in Greek drama to emphasise the distinction 
between dialogue and choric interlude ; but here one feels its 
use to be a mistake. Branwen, in a fine speech rebelling against 
her destiny, cries : 

Why am I prey for any clamorous king 

Who seeks my body ? Why am I displayed 
For provocation when sweet signs of spring 

Are blown and blazoned through the quiet glade ? 
It is my grief that where I tread the ling 

Gives up a scent of sacrifice. O throng 

Of little lives that I would be among, 

You are left delicate, and never wrong 

Comes in against you till the sickle’s swung 

And you are gathered to a scented garth. 


And, responding to this eloquence, one resents being jerked 
into a gallop a few lines later by Caradoc’s reply : 
Shall not this face 

Look mildly down, as queen of a race ? 

That have I thought. I fended and fought 

The passionate princes of Britain that sought 

To take you from us. And I held you apart 

From Caswallon the fierce. For I knew their greed. 

They had but a lust to be sire of the seed 

That shall spring from under your sacred heart ; 

The heir of Penardun’s line and first 

For the tore of Britain. 


The author would probably contend that this changed tempo 
Teflects a growing agitation in the heart of the speaker and is 
therefore a dramatic necessity. To such a plea one can only 
reply that, however good his intention, the effect is lamentable, 
and that the gain in dramatic intensity—if gain there be—is 
but a feather’s weight against the loss in dignity and music. 
Setting aside such blemishes as these, Mr. Ellis, attempting 
an ambitious task, has wrought with a care that must earn 
him respect. His imagination is dignified and wide in its 
sweep and his verse is free from rant and hackneyed poeticisms; 


and if this is a negative virtue, it is none the less rare. There 
are echoes in his book, but there is also evidence of an 
individual sense of beauty. Taliessin’s Song for Branwen is a 
good example of lyrical grief and phrasing. We quote a few 
lines only: 

Branwen of the great grey eyes is dead. 

It was a little while that she was bright, and shed 

A moon wide glamour on our great grey space. 


Branwen was dear ; her little head 
Was like a windflower in a shadowed chase, 
And men came softly to look on her face. 


Branwen was fairest of all women born ; 
A little light of God that made men mad, 
Yet they gave her such worship as they had. 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS AND BOOKS 
FOR BOYS 


The Altar Steps. By Compron Mackenzie. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
A Public Scandal. By Georce A. Birmincuam. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d, 
Bill the Bachelor. By Denis Mackam. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Belloc is the only novelist who, in addressing the reader of 
his novels, has boldly used the pronoun, “ she,” though every 
novelist knows that nine out of ten novel readers are women. 
Still, some men (reviewers, for instance) do read novels. But 
novels are not written specially for men or specially for women— 
we do not speak of “‘ men’s books ” or ‘“‘ women’s books ”—and 
it is, therefore, difficult at first sight to define the difference 
between men’s and women’s tastes. We do, however, speak of 
“ boys’ books ” and “ girls’ books,”’ and here, surely, is our clue, 
No one has ever attempted to write a story that shall be equally 
pleasing to boys and girls; no one has heard of a boy reading & 
“* girls’ book,” though girls do read ‘‘ boys’ books.” The two are 
as different as chalk from cheese. The one is concerned with the 
development of its plot rather than of its characters; it piles 
incident upon incident; it deals in wild, fantastic adventures, 


‘remote from everyday life. Of such are Treasure Island, The 


Three Musketeers, The Cloister and the Hearth. The other, the 
“ book for girls,” is the exact opposite. It revels in the details 
of the ordinary daily round ; it tells of nurseries and governesses, 
of schooldays and examinations, of tea-parties and hockey- 
matches, of a change of residence from London to the country ; 
and it tells us precisely what the heroine felt about it all. Of 
such was that great trilogy, What Katy Did, What Katy Did a 
School, and What Katy Did Next. Of such, also, is the modern 
novel. Mr. J. D. Beresford has published a trilogy which might 
very well have been entitled What Jacob Did and What Jacob Did 
Neat ; Mr. William de Morgan has told us what Joseph did and 
what Joseph did next ; and Mr. Galsworthy has told us what the 
Forsytes did to the third generation. And now Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie, having finished with Michael, begins, in The Altar 
Steps, to record the doings of Mark—though Mark, like all the rest 
of them, did nothing very wonderful. 

The new hero is less comfortably situated than his predecessor. 
His father and his guardian die while he is still quite young ; the 
High Church clergyman, who subsequently takes him under his 
protection, cannot afford to send him to a public school; and 
when he has a chance of winning a scholarship at Oxford he 
deliberately throws it away in order that another candidate, 
whom he pities, may win it instead. Eventually, Mark takes 
Holy Orders, but before that he spends some months in an 
Anglican monastery, which Mr. Mackenzie describes with extra- 
ordinary insight, sympathy and a biting humour which will be 
appreciated even by those who know nothing of this side of 
English life. Mark, like Michael, is a bit of a prig. “ Mark 
Anthony,” says a playful priest of his acquaintance, “ you talk 
too much.” He does. But he is as sincere as his creator, and 
that is saying a great deal. It is a book that only Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie could have written—an able book, almost a fine one. 
But it contains only one really lusty event—when a Protestant 
squire, climbing a church wall to deface the image of a saint, falls 
and breaks his neck on the altar steps. And that, we repeat, 8 
not enough for boys, whether they are aged fourteen or forty. 

“ George A. Birmingham ” and Mr. Denis Mackail, on the other 
hand, are well-known authors of “ books for boys.” Com 
with Mr. Compton Mackenzie, of course, their style is crude, 
their thoughts simple and few. But they do—to put it coarsely 
—‘‘get there” every time. George A. Birmingham's 
is not so funny as it was; it is moving with the times. The 
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AN_ILL WIND. 


We have just received the following cable 
from our Unit in Buzuluk (Samara), 
Russia :— 
“ INTENSE HEAT AND WIND SCORCH- 
ING AND RUINING CROPS BEFORE 
MATURED. Millet failed in 20 
Provinces.” 
This terrible news goes far to counteract 
the hopes which the reports of a good 
harvest had raised. 
The need for our work of relief and 
reconstruction is likely to continue for 
many months. 


TO STOP NOW WOULD BE 
DISASTROUS FOLLY. 


Help us! There are still millions suffer- 
ing from the effects of the worst famine 
on record. There are thousands of 
orphaned children throughout the famine 
area for whom we must find food and 
clothing. Help us ! 


This appeal is issued by the FRIE NDS’ RELIEF COMMITTEE, 
which is co-operating with the “‘ Save the Children” Fund and the 
Russian Famine Relief Fund in the All-British Appeal for the Russian 
Famine. Donations, which may, if desired, be earmarked for any o 
these Funds, should be sent to the RUSSIAN FAMINE RELIE 
FUND, Room 5, General Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2 
Send gifts of clothing (with the name and address of sender outside and 
inside the poner! to THE FRIENDS’ WAREHOUSE, 5 New Sireet 
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humorous stories in A Public Scandal are disappointing. But 
the others, in spite of a political bias for which any Irish writer 
nowadays may surely be forgiven, present a tragic little picture 
of the early days of the guerilla warfare, drawn with a skill that 
recalls that admirable earlier work by this author, The Bad 
Times. A dramatised version of General John Regan once 
caused a riot in Dublin. One wonders what Sinn Fein will do 
about this. As for Mr. Denis Mackail, he is as witty as Mr. 
Wodehouse and as dexterous in the management of his plot. His 
hero, Bill the Bachelor, is a business man, a frankly commonplace 
type, who travels no further afield than Paris ; but exciting and 
amusing things happen to him on every page. Bill is a weak 
man. His housekeeper says to him: “I would offer to go 
myself, only ”* and leaves the sentence uncompleted, as 
housekeepers do, knowing that Bill will go. Bill is a stupid, unin- 
teresting man ; but the things that happen to him are a pure joy. 
And in a boys’ book that is all that counts. Cc. A. W. 





THE NEW CATHOLICISM 


The Life of the Spirit and the Life of To-Day. 
UNDERHILL. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


It would be difficult for those unacquainted with Miss Under- 
hill’s previous work to be sure where her sympathies lie. She 
is so honest and determined in her admiration not only of the 
valuable things in the philosophy of other forms of Christianity 
than her own, but in other religions, that a careless reader might 
compare her with those who would reduce Christianity to a vague, 
warm sentiment of philanthropic altruism. Her most typical 
thought can perhaps be found in the chapter on Institutional 
Religion. She knows that the general spirit of the age is against 
institutional religion. She is aware of the grave dangers which 
always accompany the creation of any settled organism with a 
fixed body of belief; but she is a convinced believer in the 
necessity and the beneficial effect of church life. After several 
pages of acute criticism of the faults of ecclesiasticism, she sums 
up the argument in favour of institutionalism in an excellent 
paragraph : 

Yet the family life of the ideal religious institution, with its reason- 
able and bracing discipline, its gift of shelter, its care for tradition, 
its habit-formation and group-consciousness—all this is given, as 
we may well acknowledge, at the price which is exacted by all family 
life ; namely, mutual accommodation and sacrifice, place made for 
the childish, the dull, the slow, and the aged, a toning-down of the 
somewhat imperious demands of the entirely efficient and clear- 
minded, a tolerance of imperfection. Thus for these efficient and 
clear-minded members there is always, in the church as in the 
family, a perpetual opportunity of humility, self-effacement, gentle 
acceptance ; of exerting that love which must be joined to power 
and a sound mind if the full life of the spirit is to be lived. In the 
realm of the supernatural this is a solid gain, though not a gain 
which we are very quick to appreciate in our vigorous youth. 


Miss Underhill is, as she says, a liberal who follows tle same 
lines of thought as Baron von Hiigel. The great merit of both 
these teachers, their indefinite superiority to the ordinary aca- 
demic theologian, is that they are always reverting to the parti- 
cular. Just as Baron von Hiigel remembers omnibus-drivers he 
has known, and quotes their lives as evidence of the permanence 
of the supernatural in man, so Miss Underhill does not forget 
“the humble little church mouse rising at six every morning to 
attend a service which she believes to be pleasing to a persona] 
God,” and contrasts her, to her advantage, with “‘the philosopher 
who meditates on the Absolute in a comfortable armchair.” 
Miss Underhill is a firm believer in the need for a more genuine 
devotion of our energy and time to direct spiritual activities if 
we are to do the works which were done by the great revivalists 
and missionaries of old. Religion of late years has concentrated 
too much on social work, and neglected that spiritual regener- 
ation which alone has caused men to see the need for social 
improvement. She is anxious that the heroic aspect of religion 
should be insisted on, especially in education, here following 
Dr. Figgis, who was never tired of insisting that the only chance 
for Christianity was a good persecution. ‘The philosophy at the 
back of Miss Underhill’s book is a mystical one; she does not 
believe that man will ever be satisfied until he finds himself in 
the eternal—until, that is, he discovers some sufficient reason 
for continuance in life. It is this conviction of hers that a sense 
of the supernatural is a great practical need which makes her 
essays of immediate interest and importance. Her arguments, 
as we should expect, are supported by very generous reference to 
modern psychology as well as to patristic and medieval mystical 
philosophy. 


By EvEeLyNn 





SHORTER NOTICES 


The Laws of the Earliest English Kings. Edited and translated by 
F. L. ArrensoroucuH. Cambridge University Press. 15s. 

Some of the laws of the Anglo-Saxon Kings (700-950 A.p.) were 
first printed by William Lambard, of Lincoln’s Inn, in 1576; the first 
complete edition, however, was that of B. Thorpe (1840); since then 
German scholarship has held the field. Mr. Attenborough’s book is 
based on Liebermann’s monumental work (19038-1916), but is not a 
slavish copy: the editor has supplemented Liebermann with valuable 
historical, social and economic notes, and revised many of Liebermann’s 
translations. 

Our earliest law was mainly criminal, and enacted compensations 
and death penalties combined: “if a man strikes off a fore-finger, he 
shall pay 9s. compensation. For the nails of each finger, Is... .” 
Gradually, civil regulations assume more importance: Alfred, for 
example, regulates the public holidays; after Alfred the Church 
asserts her moral and temporal jurisdiction, enforces her dues, institutes 
poor-law relief and prohibits Sunday trading. The stage of grand- 
motherly government began with Aethelstan (circa 930), in the form of 
restrictions on trade ; it is worth noting that the regulations against 
Sunday trading had to be repealed. The latest laws in this book are 
something like the bye-laws of the London County Council. 

The editor’s variations on Liebermann’s interpretations are mostly 
improvements ; but not always. He would seem to have missed the 
sense of the passage in Alfred 42, section 4, 1; he mistranslates wi. 
Seochie [Alfred 5] ; he has been led astray by a late Latin mistranslation 
into disregarding the obvious emendation to maege [Ine 74, section 2]; 
and there are other similar slight errors, which should be revised in 
the next edition. A serious fault is the lack of a complete Anglo- 
Saxon glossary, despite the general excellence of the index. We have 
not noticed any reference to Milton Haig Turk’s Legal Code of Alfred 
the Great (Melle, 1893). 

Some of the most interesting features in the book are the full code 
for the regulations of ordeals, and Mr. Attenborough’s notes on coinage, 
money values, village communities and, in short, the historical setting 
as a whole. This book should prove of great value for students of 
history, literature and law. 


A Trick of Time. By Fercus Hume. Hurst and Blackett. 7s. 6d. 

This book of Mr. Fergus Hume’s is full of improbabilities and coinei- 
dences ; it turns on an improbability connected with ‘‘ Summer Time.” 
Now, improbabilities and coincidences are not necessarily bad ; but 


. they are in place only in an extravaganza, that is, when the probabilities 


are not merely ignored, but actually defied. Mr. Fergus Hume ignores 
them, and hurries his reader through the tale in the hope that he will 
not have time to notice what is amiss. Moreover, his story is of that 
bastard type of detective novel in which there is hardly any detecting. 
It is a poor tale of adventure, throwing round itself the mantle of the 
novel of crime. It has a strong and quite featureless love interest. 


Moon-Calf. By Firoyp Dext. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


It was Oliver Wendell Holmes who said that everyone has it in him 
to write one good novel, and this first novel by a young American 
writer recalls the saying. Its English publishers claim for it that it 
marks “a new and important note in American fiction ” ; but readers 
this side the Atlantic will find in Moon-Calf nothing that is new, 
though much that is admirable. It is the kind of novel that every 
adolescent boy with a lively interest in himself dreams of writing some 
day. Mr. Floyd Dell has built his book solidly on a familiar plan. 
We become acquainted with Felix Fay in his babyhood when his 
world was a world of dreams: ‘“ He had gone to sleep looking at the 
discoloured cracks in the ceiling and the flowers in the wall-paper, and 
had seen them move and change fantastically, and merge into the 
shapes of sleep. He had sat on the floor gazing into the coals of the 
open fireplace until those radiant doors of fire had opened and let him 
into a grotto of fantasy, and the glowing transformations of the dying 
embers became the changing landscapes of a place that never was.” 
And if we have met this little boy before we have met no less the 
sensitive schoolboy, the imaginative young man with a literary bent, 
and the shy lover that he presently becomes. We are none the less 
absorbed by his history, which has the indispensable merit of being 
interesting. First love, poetic aspirations, atheism, socialism, free 
love : these are the main ingredients of this substantial and satisfying 
story. It has so irresistibly the air of being, in part, a transcript from 
personal experience that one is tempted sometimes to identify the 
author with his hero—possibly an impertinence. This is, however, & 
tribute to the book’s intimacy and emotional truth ; it is certainly 
not an adverse criticism. Moon-Calf is far from being a great novel ; 
it presents no individual vision of life. It is an intelligent, well- 
written, conventional story, teeming with the new ideas that began 
circulating in England a decade or more ago. 


Reprints: Diana of the Crossways, Evan Harrington. By Groce 
Merepira. (Mickleham Edition.) Constable. 5s. each. 

The merits of this edition are clear print and compactness. It is to 
be hoped that these convenient reprints will stimulate interest 9 
Meredith, who not many years ago was the most powerful educator 
youth had. The day is past when youth delighted to grind its 
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ENGLAND’S FUTURE 


lies in the hands of 
ENGLAND’S YOUNG MEN. 


They passed aoe the 
URNACE OF WAR. 


Is the FURNACE OF PEACE leaving 
them unscathed ? 


THE 
ALLIANCE 
HONOUR 


(Founded 1903) 


(President (1922-23) and Hon. Treasurer: 
Sir FREDERICK GREEN, K.B.E.) 


goes straight to the 
HONOUR AND CHIVALRY 


of Men and Boys, with its steadfast Appeal for 
Cleanness of Life ; Respect for Women; a high 
standard of Morals, alike for men and women. 





The Alliance Teaches 


Absolute Chastity before Marriage and absolute 
Faithfulness after. Purity is possible, healthy 
and manly; as attested by masters of medical 
knowledge. 


The spiritual Truth that Self-respect and Self- 
mastery are essential to the health of the soul, 
as attested by leaders of religious thought. 


The Alliance Binds 


together tens of thousands of men and boys 
pledged to its ideals, each inspiring all in a bond 
of example and fellowship. 


The Alliance Works 


through public meetings, press propaganda and 
wide distribution of literature. 


A YEAR’S RESULTS :— 


7,136 increase in membership. 
121 new Branches formed. 
34,460 persons addressed at meetings. 
639,610 booklets and leaflets issued. 


MONEY IS NEEDED 


to press the Campaign vigorously throughout 
the country. 
Nobody can afford 
to pass this question by, 


Because 


(t) It is of the most urgent importance to our 
nation and race; and 
(2) It appeals to every man and woman in the 
country, since it affects the BOYS and 
— in EVERY HOME throughout the 
nd. 


PLEASE SUPPORT THE WORK TO THE 
UTMOST OF YOUR ABILITY. 
Cheques should be crossed Barclays, payable to Sir 


Frederick Green, K.B.E., and sent to the Alliance of 
Honour, 112 City Road, London, E.C. 1. 


“ Righteousness Exalteth a Nation.” 


This is as true to-day as when it was written; 
and the converse is also true that Vice brings a 
Nation to destruction. 














MORE MILES 


ARE RUN ON 


SHELL 


MOTOR SPIRIT 


throughout Great Britain and Ireland than on 
any other brand. 





Just as Shell Aviation Spirit was insisted on for 


THE FLIGHT) THE FLIGHT! THE FLIGHT. 
_ACROSS THE. TO |—~=~ACROSS ~~ 
| ATLANTIC | AUSTRALIA) — AFRICA 


so all motorists who require the best results always 
stipulate for “‘Shell”’ Motor Spirit. 

Their experience is the same as that of the prom- 
inent motor journalists who have seen Shell tested, 
and have found that it 


GIVES MORE MILES PER GALLON 
REDUCES PINKING TO A MINIMUM 
PULLS BETTER UP HILLS 


SHELL IS NATURE’S MIXTURE 
OF PETROL AND BENZOL 


SHELL-MEX, Lrp., Shell Corner, Kingsway, London, W.C., 2. 

















Constipation is Responsible for 50°/. 
of all the Illnesses that attack Civilisation. 
MAXALDING will positively Eradicate Constipation and its 
resultant Disorders, by CORRESPONDENCE, under Absolute 
Guarantee. Drugs do not cure. They relieve temporarily. 
Incidentally they weaken and disturb other functions. 


Read these Unsolicited Testimonials 
received from Patients and Pupils 
TREATED THROUGH THE MEDIUM 
OF CORRESPONDENCE. 
Gentleman, age 75.—‘I am_ beginning 
to feel benefit from Maxalding. have 
not that Tired Feeling I used to have 
when walking any distance."’ 
Lady, age 43.—‘‘I thank you for your 
attention to my letters, and am satisfied 
with results already received, and hope for 
a continued improvement.” 
Gentleman, age 51.—** My first desire was 
to be relie of the Constipation from 
which I have suffered for many years. 
This result bas been achieved. There is 
a marked Improvement in Gene 
Health, and even the Muscular Develop- 
ment is quite noticeable. The tee 
‘ou give appears to be quite justified.” 
y, age 25.—*‘ Your course has been of 
unspeakable benefit to me. 1 feel 
, Stronger, more Alert and Energetic. 
is Both nd x} Body = ——— 
‘A Correspondence Pupil performing the ‘mmeasurably. I take delight in carrying 
marvellous abdominal control which has Ut the lessons. 


cured inati Gentleman, age 39.—‘‘I assure you that 
Aundrede of ences of Constipation. I have derived great benefit from your 


course. I have put on Muscle and Flesh, and Weigh 16 ibs. Heavier. My 
reserve of energy is greatly increased, and I can indulge in my favourite sports without 
any ensuing feeling of exhaustion. The Photographic illustrations explain better 
than pages of print, and the personal touch is very encouraging.” 


Maxalding does NOT involve the use of physical jerks, dumb-bells, chest expanders, 
or other artificial and antiquated mod. 

Exercises for the Eradication of Constipation, Indigestion, Biliousness, Neur- 
asthenia, &c., may be carried out at the toilet, taking up no extra time. Exercises 
for full lung development and circulation, before and upon getting out of bed. 
Exercises for the eradication of obesity, and exceptional development of the muscles 
—as shown in my announcements—just before retiring at night. 

No rson of intelligence need be held down or hampered by Indifferent 
Health. We are all more or less the victims of Circumstance and Environ- 
ment. Get the MAXALDING Habit and so Master Circ t 

FREE DIAGNOSIS and explanatory booklet will be sent gratis and post free 
to any interested person living in any part of the world. When writing please state 
whether you desire (1) the eradication of functional disorder; (2) the development 
of nervous energy ; or (3) great speed, strength, and heavy muscular development, 


A. M. SALDO, MAXALDING, 
92 Cranbourn Chambers, Leicester Sq.,London, Eng. 
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intellect on that stone, whence flew golden sparks igniting the imagina- 
tion, but those who return to him, or discover him for the first time 
to-day, will be surprised by the creative vigour which holds his brilliant, 
joyous, noble conception of the world together. Neither Hvan 
Harrington nor Diana of the Crossways is one of his best books, but 
in both are scenes which extinguish nearly everything that in later 
fiction has been praised as true romance and poetry. 


Unnoticed London. By E. MontizamsBert. Dent. 4s. 6d. 

The author, we gather, is a Canadian, and belongs to the decorative 
sex. She has written for the casual visitor who would like to be 
interested, but does not know what to look at, or where to find it ; 
and the result is a very agreeable, bright little book about big things 
and small, from the British Museum to the stone commemorating 
Tyburn. A catholic taste is exhibited, though we find a refusal to 
enter the Tower or the Carlyle Museum one of the best in London. 
But no one wants to see everything, and the author is judicious in 
not overdoing literary reminiscences with which we have been full 
fed of recent years. Pepys, Johnson and Dickens are all over London. 
Here Johnson has been deprived of his “Sir” in a reply to Boswell. 
His Rasselas belongs to Gough Square, not Staple Inn, and the sunk 
garden there is pretty, but quite modern. Clarkson ‘“ Stanford ”’ 
should be “ Stanfield,” the marine painter, who was a great friend of 
Dickens. The earliest form of the place-name “ Chelsea” is not as 
it is given here, and the real derivation is from the ‘‘ hythe ” (wharf) 
where chalk was landed. The information supplied is generally 
sound and attractively put, so that the book is worth revision. 
We are very glad to see attention called to the London Museum. 
Throughout tubes and omnibuses are mentioned in a practical spirit, 
and the search for the Wallace Collection is started from Debenham 
and Freebody’s. 

Edinburgh. Painted by E. W. Hastenust, R.B.A. Described by 
Joun Geppie. Blackie. 3s. 

This is more of a souvenir than a serious book, but Mr. Geddie has 
managed in his sixty odd pages to get in, or refer to, a good deal of 
history and romance, and writes with a due enthusiasm for the beauty 
of Edinburgh. He should succeed in luring readers to further study. 
The text reminds us how much of the romance of the capital has been 
vivified by Walter Scott. Even without his magic pen Arthur’s Seat 
and the Castle, the crowned spire of St. Giles’s, and the old Closes 
which Mr. Haslehust has effectively portrayed would win a tribute 
from all observers of taste. We like the rounded stairway up which 
Smollett climbed to write his best and most good-humoured book. 
Mr. Geddie quotes authority for the statement that since 1860 two- 
thirds of the older buildings within the city limits have been improved 
out of existence. Some Edinburgh reputations have also decayed. 
We do not know many who to-day are able to call Jeffrey a “‘ brilliant 
critic.” The Scott Monument is said to be “ pre-eminently worthy 
of its place.” It always reminds us of the criticism of Dickens, “ It 
is like the spire of a Gothic church taken off and stuck in the ground.’’ 
Still much worse things have been done to celebrate great men. 
Modern Edinburgh has gathered to itself the port of Leith and other 
additions. One may well flee from the worst of them to the Pentland 
Hills. 


THE CITY 


T was prophesied in this column long ago that the mark 
was likely to crumble away; it has now reached 3,800 
to the £. A drastic change of Allied—or shall we say 

French—policy may possibly avert a complete crash, but at 
present I see nothing to prevent the mark disappearing as a unit 
of value, and the franc following it. French issues are, naturally 
enough, falling appreciably in price. Readers of these articles 
who still hold French loans or securities have themselves or their 
advisers to blame. It is interesting to note that the Imperial 
Bank of Germany has raised its rate of discount from 5 to 6 per 
cent., this being the first change made since 1914. The effects 
of the collapse in the exchange value of a currency are not easily 
appreciated in a country like ours, where, after all, at the worst, 
our money did not depreciate more than about 60 per cent. ; but 
such a violent fall as has occurred in the case of the mark, which 
has now five per cent. of its pre-war value, brings various pheno- 
mena in its train. Paradoxical as it may sound, the very fact 
that so much paper money is printed brings about a shortage of 
money, for with the enormous rise in prices, everybody requires 
more notes to effect purchases. One of my German informants, 
who occupies an important position in one of the biggest indus- 
trial concerns in that country, tells me that the other day he and 
another official had to travel many miles from bank to bank in 
the endeavour to obtain sufficient notes with which to pay the 
week’s wages at the works, and when after the utmost difficulty 
they succeeded, the car was hardly big enough to hold them ; 
also, that the recent strike of printers, which caused a temporary 





—$—_ 


cessation of the manufacture of notes, brought about serious 
difficulties. 
* * * 

As was mentioned here some time ago, the Grand Trunk 
Railway of Canada were appealing to the Privy Council against 
the award of the Canadian tribunal which, in nationalising the 
railways, stated that no value attached to the junior stocks, 
The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, having considered 
the arguments for and against the appeal, have dismissed it, 
and state that they will advise His Majesty accordingly. The 
unfortunate holders, therefore, of Grand Trunk Railway of 
Canada, first, second and third Preference and Ordinary stocks, 
of an aggregate nominal value of £37,073,492, lose their capital, 
They are sufferers by virtue of the miscalculations and mis- 
management, to use no stronger term, of some of the interests 
which controlled this great undertaking; but they cannot 
expect to be compensated for their misfortune just because the 
Canadian Government finds itself compelled to take over and 
run at a heavy loss a property that would otherwise become 
derelict. The decision has, however, caused dismay to a large 
number of people who—to quote a financial daily—‘ had been 
buoyed up by the idea that what practically amounts to seizure 
of their properties without compensation would not be per- 
mitted, because it was utterly inconsistent with equity.” One 
hardly sees what more the shareholders can do, unless it be to 
appeal to the Russian Soviet Government and President Poincaré 
to inform the British Government that they will not trade 
with this country unless it, or the Canadian Government, compen- 
sates holders whose property has been seized by the latter. 


* * * 


It was an innovation when the Sheffield Board of Guardians 
issued a loan in such form as to render it a public marketable 
security, Boards of Guardians thus far, when it was necessary 
to borrow money in advance of rates coming in, having found 
it easy to obtain all the financial accommodation required from 
their banks, insurance offices or friendly societies. Those 
happy days are past, and we are likely to see the Guardians 
competing with the Municipalities themselves for loans from 
the public. This week tenders have been invited by the West 
Derby Board of Guardians for a loan of £300,000, which has 
been sanctioned by the Ministry of Health. To meet the con- 
venience of lenders sums will be accepted of £1,000 or multiples 
thereof repayable three, five, seven years hence, or, if the lender 
likes, repayable at a later date, interest to be paid yearly or 
half-yearly. This anxiety to suit the requirements of lenders 
tells its own tale as to the change that has come over the market 
in loans. The particulars given in connection with the loan 
point out that there is no element of risk ; the Union covers the 
whole of Liverpool and Bootle and other parishes, with an 
assessable value in excess of £7,000,000. It is stated that the 
loans are secured on the Common Fund and that the Board’s 
rating ability is unlimited, a statement that will be sadly 
acquiesced in by the ratepayers of Liverpool, Bootle, etc. 


* * * 


What is one to believe about the position of the railway 
companies ? On the Sunday we have the City Editor of the 
Observer writing that after a careful examination of the figures 
it appears doubtful whether the companies are earning enough 
to pay the recent dividends, and he gives figures to show that 
whereas the working expenses and interest charges of the London 
and North Western and Lancashire and Yorkshire Railways for 
1920-21 amount to over £56,000,000, their gross traffies for the 
first half of the year were at the rate of less than £40,000,000 
per annum, which would leave a deficit of over £16,000,000 ; 
the Midland figures for the same period were, respectively, 
£33,900,000 and £26,330,000, showing a deficit of 7} millions, 
which is practically in the same ratio as that of the North Western. 
The inference is, of course, that dividends are being paid out of 
the millions the Government has granted the companies as com- 
pensation for damage, etc., during the war. On the Saturday 
of the same week we have the Financial Times commenting 
favourably upon the fact that many of the railway companies 
have just increased their interim dividends, and saying : 

Managers are conservative people, and we may feel certain that 
they would not have taken the step of increasing these interim pay- 
ments unless they had felt fairly confident of the outlook themselves, 
and, what is equally important, desired to inspire confidence in other 
people. 

I like the last sentence very much; it refers, no doubt, to the 


people who are buying the railway stocks at present infla 
prices. A. Emit DAVIES. 
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THE HUMAN HAIR 
Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy | 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 

Author of “ Scalp Massage,” “ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 


P 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “ The Hair and the Nervous System,” etc. 


“ Everybody should read this book.”-—Scotsman. 

© Fhe ow tacts celated by the Pooiesser bave come Upon us aso seve- 
an ce down for the and restoration of the 

“ The ys preservation 

nals ene angi, turld and cnnvtnsing Medical Record. 


Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 
117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, London, S.W.1. 
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OOKS.—Lord Dunsany’s Book of Wonder, Ist Edition, £3 Ios. ; 
Time and the Gods, 1st Edition, {2 10s.; Fifty-one Tales, rst Edition, 25s. ; 
Hume's S i mfluence on English Literature, 5s.; Baldwin Brown, 

Stoics and Saints, 1893, 2s. od.; Rae's Life of Adam Smith, 1895, 6s.; 
Gribble’s Romantic Life of Shelley, rg11, 7s. 6d.; Scientific Papers of John Couch 
Adams, 2 Vols., 1896, £1; Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, illus. by Chinese artists, 
ist Edition, 138.; Ruvigny’s Titled Nobility of Europe, last Edition, 1914, 42s., 
for 6s.; Chesterton’s The New Jerusalem, 7s. 6d.; Soldier Songs by Patrick Macgill, 
signed, limited edition, ros. 6d., 1917; The Equinox, 10 Vols., rare, {15; Durham 
and Northumberland Parish Registers, 33 Vols., £7 10s.; Greenwich Hospital, with 
coloured plates by G. Cruikshank, 1826, {10 ; Old English Squire, with coloured plates, 
1821, £15; The Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, {30; The Tatler, Vols. 1 to 46, 
fine lot, {21 , Country Life, Vols. 1 to 12, £7 7s.; Illustrated London News, 46 Vols., 
12; Heptameron, trans. by Saintsbury, with many illus., 5 Vols., privately printed, 
3 108.; Autobiographies of Edward Gibbon, edited by John Murray, 1896, {2 2s. ; 
Froude’s Short Studies English in Ireland and History England, 19 Vols., half 
morocco, fine set, £6 6s.; Sterme’s Works, 1783, rare set, 7 Vols., {2 2s.; Lane’s 
Arabian Nights, illus. by Brangwyn, 6 Vols., L.P. only 250 done, £6 6s.; Suess Face 
of the Earth, 4 Vols., {4 4s.; Everyman, a Morality Play, Riccardi Press, £3 158. ; 
Plutarch’s Lives, 6 Vols., 1819, {2 28.; Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies, 5 Vols., 
7 7s.; Baxter Prints, the Pictures of George Baxter, just issued, a most valuable 
eference Book to Baxter Print Collectors, {3 5s.; Wilde’s Salome, illus. by 
Beardsley, 1912, 158.; Bain’s Bubbles of the Foam, In the Great God’s Hair, The 
Descent of the Sun and 4 others, L.P., rst Edits., 7 Vols., {10 10s.; Omar Khayyam, 
large paper copy, Villon Socy., £4 4s.; send also for catalogue. If you want a book 
and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert book-finder 
extant.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


se FOR SALE.—Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 6 vols., 25s. ; 
Heptameron, 5 vols., illus., £3 7s. 6d.; Dumas’ Novels, 25 vols., £5 108. ; 
Sir Walter Scott’s Novels, 25 vols., £3 158.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols.. 
unexpurgated, {20; Real Life in London, 2 vols., 1827-9, coloured plates by Alken. 
{10 10s.; Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters, 5 vols., {7 10s.; Amateur Mechanic, 
4 vols., 358. ; Century Dictionary, 8 vols., {4 10s. (cost £16); Riggs’ Decameron, 2 vols., 
358. ( . £3 38.); Dumas’ Celebrated Crime, 8 vols., £6 6s.; Dunsany’s Chronicles of 
Rodrigues, dgned 1st edition, 63s. ; Hampshire Parish Registers, 16 vols., {9 ; People’s 
Physician, illus., 5 vols., 303. (cost £3); Balzac’s Droll Stories, illus., 15s. ; Cornhill 
, 42 vols., hf. calf, £4 48.; Trall’s Sexual Physiology, 4s. 6d.; Beardsiey’s 

Early and Later Work, 2 vols., 508.; rare books supplied ; state wants; catalogues 
free. wanted (3,000). List free. Libraries purchased.—HoLLaNnD BRos., 
Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


NGLISH PHYSICIAN, wintering on Riviera (Cannes), October- 

May, would take several children to reside with his own family 

and attend excellent French School.—Write Dr. WARDEN, 11 Avenue 
du Bois de Boulogne, Paris. 

















ARGE LONDON SCHOOL is disposing of Contents of building. 
Dormitory fixtures, beds and bedding, tables of all sizes, kitchen utensils, 
carpets, &c., &c. Viewed by appointment.—Write T., c/o NEw STATESMAN, 

10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








For GENTLEWOMEN. Summer Vacancies in Students’ Hostel. 
—Miss TotTENHAM, Sutton House, Endsleigh Street, W.C. 1. 





L®ABN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13) Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 





OOKPLATES. Original designs.—Write for particulars to 
OsBorNES, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 





HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list, 
or semd garments for free estimate.—LONDON TURNING Co. (Dept.“E”), 

97 Downs Park Road, London, E. 5. “Phone: 1580 Dalston. 


TO BE LET AND WANTED. 













Send for this 
Leaflet and read 
How you can Buy a House 


It tells how you can purchase your own home 
and in the event of death leave it free of debt. 
Write for Leaflet, ““ House Purchase Scheme.” 


(Funds over £10,000,000. ) 


UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT IN@ 


Chairman: The Rt. Hon. WALTER RUNCIMAN. 


196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


LIVERPOOL VICTORIA 
FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
Chief Office : St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 








CLAIMS PAID - - - - - -  #£17,300,000 
INVESTED FUNDS - - - - -  #£10,500,000 
ANNUAL INCOME 7 - - - - £3,800 ,000 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES AT 
POPULAR RATES. 
Liverpool Victoria Approved Society.—Our numerous Branch Offices 
and Agents throughout the Kingdom transact National Health 
Insurance. ARTHUR HENRI, Secretary. 





| DEATH DUTIES. | 
| Leave your property intact for your 
heirs by effecting a Death Duty Policy. 


| PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 





r 
| THE PEASANT SHOP 
41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 
Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 
Plaited Felt Rugs and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 
“ Thibald ” Jerkins and Hand-made Jewellery. 


PRINTING. 


RINTING.—A London Firm of Printers is at liberty to quote 
for any class of Magazine, Book or Catalogue work.—Specifications to Box 
702, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


























POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION to the NEW STATESMAN 
ensures regular and early delivery. 


One Year, post free .. oe «+ 308. od, 
Six Months, ,, - ee e+ 58. od, 
——— s+ - ° ° 78. 6d. 


Address: THE MANAGER, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 











DELPHL—OFFICES TO LET. 
Suite, Two Rooms, with furnished reception room. If desired will let singly 
with joint use reception room.—BARKER’S, 18 Adam Street, Strand. 


W ANTED, next Spring, a Furnished roomy Cottage for about a 
year. Preferably sea-country and Wessex or near London counties.—Apply 
Mrs. Luoyp, Shillong, Assam, India. 








ll 

W ANTED, in September, to Rent for term of years, Small House 
or Flat, near London, with garden. Moderate rent.—Professor RUDMOSE 
Brown, Trinity College, Dublin. 


EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Sixpence per line per 

(A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be 
added for Box Numbers, also Sixpence to cover the forwarding of 
replies. Substantial reductions are allowed for a series of insertions, 
details of which will be sent on application to the Advertisement 


Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. . ‘ 


























ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 
EpucATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 


All communications should be addressed Toe MANAGER, 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 









































THE NEW STATESMAN 





Auacust 5, 1929 








SCHOOLS. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING.—A Quaker Public 
School for Boys from 12 to 19 years. Large well-wooded park; modern 
buildings, including Hall, Library, Formrooms, and three Science Laboratories. 

The School is recognised by the General Medical Council for 1st M.B. work. Pros- 
pectus from the HEADMASTER. 


KING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL, S. KENSINGTON. 


A DAY SCHOOL worked on modern lines for Children from 3 to 
14 years. Fully qualified staff.—For 1 came apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
33 COURTFIELD GARDENS, LONDON, S.W. 5. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
An Experimental School aes first-class Modern Education on Natural 
Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, mn gy Eurhythmics, 
Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. ree time-tables. 
Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown. 
Montessori house in connection. § Housecraft and Domestic Science branch 
for elder girls will be formed shortly.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicwoLis and the 
Misses MANVILLE. 














SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK RoapD, GROVE ParRK, §.E.12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 

#OR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


‘T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 
(Montessori Diploma and formerly headmistress of Uplands School, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire charge if 

the parents are abroad. Simple, natural, happy home life, with suitable food and 
healthy conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and ten minutes from the sea. 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 


DUCATION IN SWITZERLAND. — For information apply 
AncLo-Swiss EDUCATIONAL AGENCY (Lausanne and 21 St. George’s Sq 
S.W. 1), which represents many of the best Schools and arranges for condu 
parties of pupils. Next party September 14th. 


O-EDUCATIONAL BOARDING SCHOOL, 
THE FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, SAFFRON WALDEN (recognised by the Board 
of Education), for Boys and Girls, 10-17 years of age. Inclusive fee {99 

per annum.—Full particulars from the HEAD MASTER. 


’ ~ ’ 

M ALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 

develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the of the 

community; to encourage ee by means of Literature, Ac’ na Music, 

Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and initiative by 

practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 

prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl’s education, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s 

Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 

in its own grounds of 15 acres. 

















—— 


HE KING ALFRED SCHOOL SOCIETY’S DAY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS from Kindergarten to University age. Now at 
Manor Wood, North End Road, Golders Green, N.W. (a few minutes from 

Tube Station). Six acres of finely-timbered g d Co-education, development 
of individuality, much outdoor work. Tennis courts and playing-field under cop. 
struction.—Headmaster: JosEPH WICKSTEED, M.A. (Oxon). 


APPOINTMENT VACANT. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE 
Victoria, AUSTRALIA. 











foes are invited for the office of DIRECTOR of TUTORIAL 
CLASSES. 


The Director will be a Professor of the University. 
Salary £1,000. 
Duties commence March, 1923. 
Applications should be lodged with the University by the 30th 
Septem ber. 
her particulars may be obtained from the AGENT-GENERaL 
FOR VicToRIA, Melbourne Place, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 

GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. First Class throughout, 
Oct. 3.—ART CITIES AND HILL TOWNS OF NORTH ITALY, 4 weeks, 79 gns, 
Oct. 3.—GRAND ITALIAN TOUR, 6 weeks, 110 gns. 

Later :— Greece, Algeria, Tunisia, Egypt, Palestine, &c. 
Miss N. S, Bisuor, F.R.G.S., 15y Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, London, 8.E. 19, 











EAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE.—Best Rambling and Climbing 
Centre in Lakeland. Tonic air; no East winds; wildest scenery. Victoria 
Hotel. Private and comfortable. 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 





OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Few minutes from Cliff lift, Winter gardens, trams and shops. Gas stove 
in bedrooms. Private car.—Apply Miss K. M. Ex.is. 


REFORMED INNS. 

SK for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {: Share 
(maximum vidend 74 %) or 6% Loan Stock. 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


RIGHTON BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. All bedrooms 
electric light, hot water, gas fires. Pure, varied, generous diet.—Tariff from 
Mr. and Mrs. MassiIncGHAM, 17 Norfolk Terrace. 


ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best —y central; quite near sea and Dowss. Tennis.—Mrs. RocErs 
(Cookery diploma.) 


OTEL PENSION, Belmont Miirren, Switzerland. Comfortable. 
Moderate terms. Excellentcuisine. Highly recommended by English ladies, 

















WITZERLAND.—Weggis, Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 
views of Lake and Mountains. Terms from 7s a day. 





HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE (Northwood Hall, Northwood, Mdx.). 

A New Era School for Boys and Girls on Montessori lines ; no uniform required, 

no extras charged ; happy individual work ; a few backward children received. 
Numerous professional references on application to the Principal, Mrs. K. H. Brrp, 


ST. GEORGE’S EDUCATIONAL HOME. 


T. GEORGE’S (Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks).—Modern educational 
ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere, in addition to the advan- 
tages of a simple, happy home life, with children from 3 to 9g years. The 

jn is delightfully situa in its own grounds of about 4 acres.—Apply to the 
RINCIPAL. 


ST. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 

A Day School. Girls 8 to 18. Residence and Education {125 p.a. 
Education without residence {40 p.a.—Principal: Miss Atics J. RoBINsoN, Late 
scholar of Newnham College, also of the Maria Gray College. 


HE STREETLY PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—A School on 
modern lines for children from 3 to 12 years. A few boarders taken.— 
Apply to the Principat. 


Cs HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 

beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 

as members of Dy community. Independent study. Special attention 

to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well 
qualified staff. Principal: Tyzopora E. CLARK. 


GIRLS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
ST. DAVID’S, ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY, 
oe oe oe 8s ean d in Sep ber by Miss I. L. 
RHYS, Somerville College, Oxford Honours School of Modern History, M.A., 
Dublin, late Head-Mistress of the Belvedere School (G.P.D.S.T.), Liverpool, and Miss 
GWENDOLINE RHYS, House Mistress at the Belvedere School. 
FEES: 180 to 220 guineas a year, inclusive. 

The buildings, in 10} acres, are those hitherto occupied by NORTHLANDS 
SCHOOL. A tions for admission should be addressed to Miss Ruys, at St. David's, 
@s soon as ble. Before September 6th, interviews by appointment only. 

BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
aged 31-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement, 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 

“To - Ky there is no brighter spot on the educational map 
of England to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLEY HALL. 

For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, or 
to Colonel B. R. Warp, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
41 Mansions, Kensington, W.14. 

.N.E.U. DAY SCHOOL, 3 Queen’s Gardens, W. 2.—There are a 


few vacancies for next term begi September 26th. Ages 6 to 18.—For 
particulars apply to Miss Fauncg, at the above address. 





























HERE NATURE CURES ANDSCIENCE AIDS 
HEREFORD NATURE CURE HYDRO, 
Uplands, Aylstone Hill, Hereford. 


LECTURES, ETC. 


7AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1t. 

UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE and ENGINEERING for Men 

and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 
spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
) hae rr: EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School. Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Trea- 
surer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn, Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 
information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCB. 


TYPEWRITING. 


‘TYPEWRITING AND REPORTING.—Type-copying of 

every description intelligently and poemesy undertaken. 
Expert reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary 
shorthand typists provided.— METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING 
OFFICE, 27 Chasete Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Central 1565. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 























YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
catefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss NANCY MCFARLANE, 
1z Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 


XPERT TYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. promptly and accu- 
rately copied. Plays, Testimonials. Moderate terms. Nine years +: 
typing experience.—Miss HiLpiTcH, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer's Green, N. 


UPERIOR DUPLICATING: Circulars, Specifications, Minutes, 
Reports, Balance Sheets, etc. Any number o' copies. —HORACE MANN, 
11 Aberdeen Walk, Armley, Leeds. 














,— Promptly and Carefully Executed. Usual charges.— 
RAYMOND, 40 Wrotham Road, N.W. 1. 





Printed for the Proprietors by W. Speaicut & Sons, Ltp , 98 & 99 Fetter Lane. E.C. 4; Published by the StaTEsmMAN PusiisninG Co., Lrp., 10 Great Queen Street. 
2. 


Kingsway. London, W.C. 
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